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THE QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


In a winding unfrequented road, on the south side of 
our village, close to a low, two arched bridge, thrown 
across a stream of more beauty than consequence, stood 
the small irregular dwelling, and the picturesque building, 
of Hatherford mills. It was a pretty scene of a sum- 
mer afternoon, that old mill, with its strong lights and 
shadows, its low browned cottage covered with the clus- 
tering Pyracantha, and the clear brook which, after dash- 
ing, and foaming, and brawling, and playing off all the 
airs of a mountain river, while pent up in the mill stream, 
was no sooner let loose, than it subsided into its natural 
peaceful character, and crept quietly along the valley, 
meandering through the green woody meadows, as tran- 
quil a trout stream as ever Izaak Walton angled in. 

Many a traveler has stayed his step to admire the old 
buildings of Hatherford mill, backed by its dark orchard, 
especially when its accompanying figures—the jolly mil- 
ler sitting before the door, pipe in mouth and jug in hand, 
the mealy miller’s man with his white sack over his 
shoulders, and the miller’s daughter, flitting about amongst 
her poultry, gave life and animation to the picture. 

The scenery at the other side of the road was equally 
attractive, in a different style. Its principal feature was 
the great farm of the parish, an old manoral house, solid 
and venerable, with a magnificent clump of witch elms in 
front of the porch, a suburb line of out buildings behind, 
and an old fashioned garden, with its flower borders and 
its closefibred walk, and its strawberry beds stretching 
into the very street. 

In my mind, that was the pleasanter scene of the two; 
but such could hardly have been the general opinion, since 
nine out of ten passers by never vouchsafed a glance at 
the great farm, but kept their eyes steadily fixed on the 
mill—perhaps to look at the old buildings, perhaps at the 
miller’s young daughter. 

Katy Dawson was accounted by common consent, the 
prettiest girl in the parish. Female critics in beauty 
would be sureto limit the condemnation by asserting that 
her features were irregular, that she had not a good tea- 
ture in her face, and so forth; but these remarks were al- 
ways made in her absence, and no sooner did she appear 
than even the critics felt the power of her exceeding love- 
liness. It was the Hebe look of youth and health—the 
sweet and joyous expression, and, above all, the unrivalled 
brilliancy of coloring, that made Katy’s face, with its 
faults, so pleasant to look upon. ; 

But gay and smiling though she was, the fair maid of 
the mill was little accessible to wooers. Her mother had 
long been dead, and her father, who held her as the very 
apple of his eye, kept her carefully away from the rustic 
junketings at which rural flirtations are usually begun. 
Accordingly, our village beauty had reached the age of 
eighteen, without a lover. She had, indeed, had two of- 
fers—one from a dashing horse dealer, who having’ seen 
her for five minutes one day, proposed for her that very 
night, and took the refusal in high dudgeon. The other 

proffer was from a stayed, thick, sober, silent, middle- 
aged personage, who united the offices of school master 
and land measurer, an old crony of the good miller’s, in 
whose little parlor he had smoked his pipe regularly eve- 
ry Saturday evening for the last thirty years, and who 
called him still, from habit, ‘Young Sam Robinson.” He, 
one @vening, as they sat together smoking outside the 
door, broke his accustomed silence with a formal demand 
of his comrade’s permission to present himself as a suitor 
to Miss Katy; which permission being, as soon as her 
father could speak for astonishment, civilly refused, Mas- 
ter Samuel Robinson addressed himself to his pipe again, 
with his wonted phlegfh, played a manful part in empty- 
ing the ale jug, and discussing the Welsh rabbit, reap- 
peared as usual, on the following Saturday, and to judge 
from his whole demeanor, seemed to have entirely forgot- 
ten his unlucky proposal. , 
Soon after the rejection of this most philosophical of all 
discarded swains, an important change took place in the 
neighborhood, in the shape of a new occupant of the great 
farm. The quiet respectable old couple who had resided 
there for half a century, had erected the mossy sun-dial, 


retire from business, were succeeded by a new tenant 
from a distant county, the youngest son of a gentleman 
brought up to agricultural pursuits, whose spirit and ac- 
tivity, his boldness in stocking and cropping, and his sci- 
entific management of manures and machinery, formed 
the strongest possible contrast with the old world practi- 
ces of his predecessors. All the village was full of admi- 
ration of the intelligent young farmer, Edward Grey; who, 
being unmarried, and of a kind and sociable disposition, 
soon became familiar with high and low, and was nowhere 
a greater favorite than with his opposite neighbor, our 
good miller. 

Katy’s first feeling towards her new acquaintance was 
an awe, altogether different from her usual shamefaced- 
ness—a genuine fear of the quickness and talent which 
broke out not merely in his conversation, but in every 
line of his acute and lively countenance. There was oc- 
casionally a sudden laughing light in his hazel eye, and 
avery arch and momentary smile, now seen, and now 
gone, to which, becoming as most people thought them, 
she had a peculiar aversion. In short, she paid the young 
farmer, (for so he persisted in being called,) the compli- 
ment of running away, as soon as he came in sight, for 
three calendar months. At the end of that time, appear- 
ances mended. First, she began to loiter at the door; 
then she stayed in the room; then she laughed outright; 
then she ventured to look up; then she began to talk in 
her turn; and before another month had passed, would 
prattle to Edward Grey as fearlessly and as freely as to 
her own father. 

On his side, it was clear that the young farmer, with 
all his elegance and refinement, his education and intelli- 
gence, liked nothing better than this simple village lass. 
Gradually he began to find his own fireside lonely, and 
the parties of the neighborhood boisterous; the little par- 
lor of the miller formed just the happy medium—quietness 
without solitude, and society without dissipation; and 
thither he resorted for enjoyment. 

So the world waned for three months more. One or 
two little miffs had, indeed, occurred between the parties; 
but these had vanished at their next meeting. At last, 
however, a real and serious anxiety overclouded Katy’s 
innocent happiness; and, as it often happens in this world 
of contradictions, the grievance took the form of a grati- 
fied wish. 

Of all her relations, her cousin Sophy Maynard had long 
been her favorite. She was an intelligent, unaffected 
young woman, a few years older than herself, the daugh- 
ter of a London tradesman, excellently brought up, with 
a great deal of information and taste, and a total absence 
ot airs and finery, In person, she might be called plain; 
but there was such a natural gentility about her—her 
manners were so pleasing, and her conversation so attrac- 
tive, that no one, after passing an evening in her society, 
remembered her want of beauty. She was exceedingly 
fond of the country, and of her pretty cousin, who on her 
part, looked up to her with much of the respectful fond- 
ness of a younger sister, and had thought to herself a hun- 
dred times, when most pleased with her new neighbor, 
‘show I wish my cousin Sophy could see Edward Grey!” 
but now that cousin Sophy had seen Edward Grey, poor 
Katy would have given all that she possessed in the 
world if they had never met. They were heartily de- 
lighted with each other, and proclaimed openly their mu- 
tual good opinion. Sophy praised Mr. Gray’s vivacity; 
Edward professed himseif enchanted with Miss Maynard‘s 
voice. Each was astonished to find in the other a culti- 
vation unusual in that walk of life. They talked, and 
laughed, and sang together, and seemed so happy, that 
Katy, without knowing why, become quite miserable— 
flew from Edward, avoided Sophy, shrank away from her 
kind father, and found no rest or comfort, except when 
she could creep alone to some solitary place, and give vent 
to her vexation in tears. Poor Katy! she could not tell 
what ailed her—but she was quite wretched; and then 
she cried again. 

Inthe meanwhile, the intimacy between the new friends 
became closer and closer. There was an air of intelli- 
gence between them, that might have puzzled wiser heads 
than that of our simple miller-maiden. A secret—Could 
it be a love-secret! And the influence of the gentleman 
was so open and avowed, that Sophy when on the point 
of departure, consented to prolong her visit to Hatherford, 








and planted the great mulberry tree, having determined to 


at his request, although she had previously resisted Ka- 








ty’s solicitations, and the hospitable urgency of her uncle. 

Affairs were in this posture, when one fine evening to- 
wards the end of June, the cousins sallied forth for a walk 
and were suddenly joined by Edward Grey, when at such 
a distance from the house as to prevent the possibility of 
Katy’s stealing back thither, as she had usually done on 
such occasions. The path they chose led through lone 
= meadows, sloping down, on either side, to the 
winding stream, enclosed by high hedges, and i 
shut out from the world? — as a 

A pleasant walk it was, through those newly mown 
meadows, just cleared of the hay, with a bright rivulet 
meandering through banks so variously beautiful—now 
fringed by rushes and sedges, now bordered by little 
thickets of hawthorn, and woodbine, and briar rose. N ow 
a smooth turfy slope, green to the eye and soft to the foot: 
and now again a rich embroidery of the golden flag, the 
purple willow-herb, and ‘a thousand fresh water flowers 
of various colors,” making the banks as gay as a garden. 

It was impossible not to pause in this lovely spot; and 
Sophy, who had been collecting a bright bunch of pink 
blossoms, appealed to Katy to “read a lecture of her 
country art,” and show ‘what every flower, as country 
people hold, did signify”—~a tallent for which the young 
maid of the mill was as celebrated as Bellario. But poor 
Katy, who declining Edward’s offered arm, had loitered a 
little behind, gathering a long wreath of the woodbine 
and the briony, and the wild vetch, was, or pretended to 
be, deeply engaged intwisting the garland round her straw 
bonnet and answered nota word. She tied on her bonnet 
however, and stood by listening, whilst the other two 
continued to talk of the symbolic meaning of flowers. 

At length Edward, who, during the conversation, had 
been gathering all that he could collect of the tall almond- 
scented tufts of the elegant meadow sweet, whose crested 
blossoms arrange themselves in a plumage so richly deli- 
cate, said, holding up his nosegay, ‘I do not know what 
mystical interpretation may be attached to this plant in 
Katy’s ‘country art,’ but it is my favorite amongst flowers: 
and if I were inclined to follow the Eastern fashion of court- 
ship, and make love by a nosegay, I should certainly send 
it to plead my cause. And it shall be so,” he added. after 
a short pause, his bright and sudden smile illumining his 
whole countenance; ‘the botanical name signifies, the 
Queen of the Meadow, and wherever I offer this tribute 
wherever I place this tuft, the homage of my heart the 
proffer of my hand, shall go also. Oh, that the offering 
might find favor with my queen!” Katy heard no more. 
She turned away to a little bay formed by the rivulet 
where a bed of pebbles, overhung by a grassy bank, afford. 
ed a commodious seat, and there she sat her down, tremb- 
ling, cold, and wretched; understanding, for the first time 
her own feelings, and wondering if any body in al! the 
world had ever been so unhappy before. 

There she sat, with the tears rolling down her cheeks, 
unconsciously making “‘rings of rushes that grew thereby,” 
and Edward’s dog Ranger, who had been watching a shoal 
of minnows at play in the shallow water, and every now 
and then inserting his luge paw into the stream, as if 
trying to catch one, came to her, and laid his rough head 
and his long curling brown ears, into her lap, and looked 
at her with ‘eyes whose human meaning did not need the 
aid of speech’’—eyes full of pity and love; for Ranger, in 
common with all the four-footed world, loved Katy dearly; 
and now he looked up in her face, and licked her cold hand, 
Oh! kinder and more faithful than your master, thought 
poor Katy, as, with afresh gush of tears, she laid her 
sweet face on the dog’s head, and sat in that position, ag 
it seemed to her, for ages, whilst her companions were 
hooking and landing some white water-lillies. 

At last they approached, and she arose ‘astily, and 
tremblingly, and walked on, anxious to escape observation. 
“Your garland is loose, Katy,’ said Edward, lifting her 
hand to her bonnet: ‘Come and see how nicely I have 
fastened it! Noclearer mirror than the dark smooth basin 
of water, under those hazels! come!” He put her hand 
under his arm, and led her thither; and there, when 
mechanically she cast her eyes on the stream, she saw the 
rich tuft of meadow-sweet, the identical Queen of the 
Meadow, waving like a plume, over her own straw bonnet; 
felt herself caught in Edward’s arms; for between surprise 
and joy, she had well nigh fallen; and when, with instinct- 
tive modesty, she escaped from his embrace, and took 
refuge with her cousin, the figst sound that she heard was 
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Sophy’s affectionate ‘whisper, “I knew it all the time, | 
Katy\gevery body knew it but you! and the wedding rust | 
be neXteweek, for I have promised Edward to stay and be |} 


} | 
Cus) 


bride’s-maid; and the fery next week they were marri 
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— 
A HINDOO TALE. 

Au English gentleman, extremely fond of natural and) 
experimental philosophy, being intimate with a liberal | 
minded Bramin, who had been educated at a celebrated 
college, they generally passed the morning together, The} 
Bramin read English books, searched into the Encyclopedia | 
and profited by the best philosophical instruments. The) 
gentleman, on receiving a valuable solar microscope, as a 
present from Brooklyn, showed it with rapture to his Iin- 
doofriend, and in opposition to the scheme of the metemp=| 
sychosis, discovered to hii the innumerable animalculer 
which must be devoured by the Bramins with every truit 
and vegetable they eat. After a full display of the won-| 
ders’ produced by the new apparatus, the Enghshman,} 
instead of seeing his friend delighted, observed hiin to be 
unusually thoughtful, and at length he silently withdrew. | 
At his next visit he requested the gentleman to sell him 
the microscope; to this the latter objected, observing that it, 
wasa present from a friend in Murope, not to be replaced, | 
and while in his possession woitld afford them mutual 
gratification. The Bramin offered him a very large sum | 
of money, or any Indian comimodity of equal value, in| 
hopes of obtaining it, without effect: at last, overcome by | 
incessant importunity, the gentleman presented him with| 
the microscop?. A gleam of joy flashed across the Bramin’s 
countenance on obt unig po sSCSSIOnN of the object he had | 
so ardently desired. ‘They were then in a veranda over- 
looking the garden, with some kind of artificial rock-work | 
composed of flints and rough stones, The Bramin, grasp-|| 
ing the instrument, descended with a quicker motion than || 





is customary with his caste, into the garden, where le)! Pompeii, he stopped to examine an inscription on a door || 


Jaid the microscope on the lower step of the veranda, and, || 
seizing a large stone, smashed it to pieces, belore his} 
astonished friend could prevent its destruction. He tlew 
into a violent passion, and, in his hea‘, upbraided the} 
Bramin with ingratitude, ignorance, and fanaticism. As} 
usual with his caste, he bore it all patiently, and respect-| 
fully withdrew, saying, when he was cool he would pay} 
him a visit and explain lis reasons. A few days after-} 
wards he returned. and after a polite, if not a welcome} 
reception, he thus addressed his friend: —*Oh! that P had 
re;nained in that happy state of ignorance in which you 
first found me! yet will I confess, that as my knowledge} 
increased, so my pleasure, until I beheld the Jast wonders | 
of the microscope. From that moment I have been tor- 
mented by doubt, and perplexed by mystery; my mind.| 
overwhelmed by chaotic contusion, knows not where to 
rest, nor Low to extricate itself from sucha maze, 1 am| 
miserable, and so must continue to be till } enter on ano- 
ther stage of existence. [ am a solitary individual | 
among a hundred millions of people, all educated in the 
same belief with myself, all happy in their ignorance! so} 
nay they ever remain! I shall keep the seeret within} 
my own bosom, where it will corrode my peace and break | 
my rest; but J shall have some satisfaction in knowing 
tha’ 1 alone feel those pangs which, had I not destroyed | 
the instrument, might have been extensively communica-| 
ted, and rendered thousands miserable! Forgive me, my| 
valuable friend; but bring hither no more implements of| 
knowledge and destruction.” | 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


A SHORT CIIAPTER ON LONG 


»*Bar him! ‘ear him! ‘ear the honorable member!” |! 


| 


Cry of a Cocknen et the Hust: 


+ 
t 


lama true son of the Puritans, and therefore an ad-| 
mirer of al! Jong-eared gentry. ‘Talk of a larg? nose! 
The, joke is in having long ears. The nose is a sneaking, | 
neutral sort of a fellow, that seats himself pluap. right) 
in the widdle of the fice; but the ear takes one side or} 
the other, generally both sides, 
the right. The ca 
ry of tl 
cy of the ear, but never of the nose. ‘These organs, these | 
‘side intelligencers,’ have been sadly abused, and most} 
shabbily treated in modern d 


ris 
iis 


, also the most important functiona-| 


aays. 
ines, of the color of their hair, the shape of their noses, | 
the turn of their lips, theexpression of their countenance, | 
und chase a sinile or adimple from one cheek to the cth-; 
er; but not a word of their ears. Not one of Scott's he- 
roes or heroines has ears; or, at any rate, it is a mere| 
matter of inference with the reader, whether they have or, 
not. In ancient times it was the custom of females to| 
suspend jewels from the nose as well as the ear; bat with| 
the advance of civilization, the former was dropped, and} 
the ear only was raised to this dignity. This is about the| 
only custom we retain from an uncivilized age as worth 
keeping; and it shows, in my opinion, as plainly as the 
universal consent and usage of all nations, wise and un- 


i] as much lace as would réach from ear to ear. 
|| price was settled he told her he believed she had not quite || 


1} 
} 
| 


"** || Executive ear, or if he had more than the common num- 


and, therefore, must be in||of the head next to the head itself. 


Novel-writers will ]] 
write most eloquently, in describing their heroes or hero-|| 
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wise, can show, that the ear is the master 
human frame. 


‘Survey mankind from China to Peru,’ 


with De. Johnson, and it will be seen that this honorable} 
member has not always been treated as it is now. If we! 
may believe sir John Mandeville, (and he had great cred-_| 
it with Columbus,) the people of a portion of China have | 
such large ears that they use them for cushions. Sir John | 
himself used his own fora night-cap, as I read ina volume 
before me: and we have the word of Montaigne, sceptic 
ashe was, that in Peru large ears are esteemed as a great | 
and most beautiful ornament. It issettled, I believe, that | 
Homer had large ears, as well as that he was an early | 
riser. Commentators do not agree whether the one-eyed | 
Polyphemus had one or two ears. Some assert that the 
escape of Ulysses is proof-positive that he had but one,—} 
that while in the cave he kept himself always in the di-| 
rection of the earless side of the giant’s head, and thus 
being unheard, effected his retreat. 

In Rome, the females wore jewels of every description 
in their ears, and the men wore chains.—They thought 
much of this organ that they did not tap a man on the 
shoulder, as we do, to draw his attention, but were 
accustomed vellere aurem, to pull him by the ear, whence, | 
probably, our custom of boxing the ears is derived. I can} 
easily imagine Juvenal clapping both hands to his ears | 
when in a passion at the stupidity of the poets, and the! 
sensuality of the profligates of this time, he exclaims at} 
the opening of his satire, semper ego auditor tantum?’—still | 
must mnmy cars———! 
named from the largeness of their ears, as any etymologist 
may see at once; and I could hardly refrain from breaking 
out into a horse-laugh. a few days ago, as, bearing in mind 


; ' | 
this circumstance, | was reading an account of a traveler} 


who stated that, while wandering among the ruins of; 


of the house of Aurelius, 


car-wigs. 


and disturbed a whole nest of 
Shakespeare among other things, knew human 
nature; he was well aware of the great value the Romans 
set upon their ears.—Strange that an unlettered player 
should know so much of the realities of the world,—of the 
Roman world. What an exquisite allusion to the value 
the Romans placed upon their ears, there is in Anthony’s 
speech over the body of Cxsar,— 


! Countrymen! 


* Friends! Romans lend me our ears!” 


Ears were searce in Rome in latter days; and we have 
a knowledge of the mode of punishment adopted by the| 
Roman governors in the time of the apostle, from his 
frequent exclamation,—*Let them who have an ear to 
hear, hear!’ 

Anold writer tells an amusing story of a witty knave, 
who went to an old woman in London and bargained for 
When the 


enough in her shop, for one of his ears was nailed to the 
pillory at Bristol. Many an Englishman went to his 
grave in the sixteenth century, with but one ear, leaving 
the other nailed to the pillory to look after his reputation. 


||'Then was the glory of ears in England, when they had 


the honor of giving a name to millions, and became more 
prominent by the black velvet scull-caps that gave them 
the name of prick-cared puritans. 

There are certain modes of speech, that break out, now 
and then, in spite of prejudices and one’s teeth, which 
show the importance that is almost universally, but tacit- 
ly, attached to this honorable member, (pardon us, Sena- 
tors!) We say of one who has the contidence of a great 
man, that ‘he has his ear;’ and I can very readily enter 
into the astonishment of a Frenchman, but littie ac- 
quainted with the English language and idioms, who up- 
on being told of various members of the cabinet that ‘had 
the ear of the executive,’ asked the precise length of the 


ber. 


We ask if such an one has an ear for music: but it 


|; would be deemed disrespectful to the supremacy of the | 


leg for walking. 


We speak of a man’s ‘falling over head 
and ears’ in deb 


or in love.—thus placing those flankers 
Combatants are des- 
is ‘falling together by the ears.’ I once heard a| 


+ 
i) 


leribed « 


1e two; for a man’s reputation is often at the mer-|| Petsson assert seriously that, rather than cheat another, he | 


; would cut off his finger nails. I should have placed full 
|contidence in the fellow if he had said he would lose an 


£0 | . . . 
|| must take for granted the copernicaa system of the world, 


The family of the Aurelii were || 


| 


i}moon it is but one sixth more. 


ear, if we were to ask if one had a nose for smell, or aj} 





jear. In some stages of society the laws would be satis- 


jance of this organ; and it is only in the highest degree of 
jcivilization and refinement that they demand the whole 
j body; but I never heard that they would touch the nose 
jeven with a pair of tongs. ‘They sometimes have re- 
| 1 that one of the hands should be thrown in by 
way of making up the full compliment of justice. 

Small ears are said to denote what is expressively cal- 
led stinginess; but 1 have known men with cars as large 
as those of Midas, who would spoil a hatchet to cut a 
copper into half cents, and were unwilling to pay for the 
instruments to make them with. I am in the same case 
with Cowper, who says that Nature, 


queste< 


fied with no less than an ear—thus showing the import-|| 








‘Though ears she gave me two, gave mc no ears;” 


P | : 
organ of thejjand as the reader, probably, has concluded by this time 
\that my ears are long enough, I shall not trouble him with 

any farther description.—New England Magazine. 


ASTRONOMY. 
«Ask to what end the heavenly bodies shine? 


Earth, for whose use? Pride answers, ’Tis for mine.” 


Astronomy, isa study, however, that is more favorable 
' eo? 


to humility than pride. The ‘Treatise on Astronomy,’ 
\|by John F. W. Herschel, is the most satisfactory one in 


{ 
i} 


common intellects that we have seen. (General readers 


|| who cannot follow the demonstrations, may yet be satis- 
|fied as to the results. 
|relinquish all errors that are in the mind, and to drop cer- 
|| tain conclusions that may come from trusting the doubtful 
\|evidence of the senses. 

| ‘The earth, which to our senses seems firm, motionless, 
jand immoveable, is to the astronomer, a globe turning on 
*\\its centre, as it moves onward through space, with vast 
| velocity. 


The first step in all sciences is to 


The stars are centres of lite and light to my- 
jriads of unseen worlds. In following the treatise, we 


\for it affords a nataral solution of the heavenly pheno- 
; mena. 

The unequality of tie earth’s surface, the highest 
| mountains and the deepest valleys, are, compared with its 
jgeneral mass, but as the roughness on the rind of an 
orange. On a globe of sixteen inches in diameter, the 
highest mountain would be represented by a protuberance 
ithe hundredth part of an inch, or the thickness of ordina- 
nary paper. A scratch, ora pin hole, on such a globe, 
| representing the deepest mine, could not be seen without a 
|magnitier. ‘The deepest mine existing does not penetrate 
j be low the surface half a mile. The portion of the earth 
|visible from the top of Etna, is about a four thousandth 
| part. ; 

A great law in astronomy is that of periodicity, or re- 
‘gular and stated revolutions of the heavenly bodies and 


|| reproduction of the same phenomena at equal intervals of 
|; time. 


No chance has taken place, or will take place be- 
|tween successive returns of the star, to the same place in 
the day. 

The Milky Way has occupied for ages the same rela- 
|tive situation among the stars. It encircles the whole 
sphere; and through powerful telescopes it is found to 
‘consist of stars scattered by millions, numberless as the 
‘sands upon the shore. 

The moon is better known to us than any other heaven- 
ly body, for it is the earth’s nearest neighbor, to which it 
jalways shows the same face. By the telescope, we may 
|see init mountains, valleys, and shadows cast from moun- 
tains. From the shadows altitudes have been calculated, 
and the highest of the mountains of the moon is in height 
jone and three fourths of an English mile. There are 
|many mountains and almost all are cup shaped or voleanic. 
| There are no clouds or indications of atmosphere; hence, 
ithe climate is, for a fortnight, one of burning sunshine, 
fiercer than the moon of our equator—and for a fortnight, 
alternately, a severity of frost exists, exceeding that of 
our polar winters. ‘The inhabitants, cannot be constituted 
asweare. And the author states that telescopes must be 
much improved before we can see signs of them, as mani- 
ifested by buildings or changes in the surface of the soil. 
Animal life in other planets must be supported by means 
very different from those which support it on earth. The 
intensity of solar radiation is seven times greater on Mer- 
cury than on the earth, and on Uranus it is three hundred 
and thirty times less. 

The intensity of gravity in representing animal activity 
is on Jupiter, three times what it is on the earth; on the 
The density of Saturn 
hardly exceeds one eighth of that of the earth, so that it 
consists of materials not much heavier than cork. 

In mars may be discovered outlines of continents and 
seas; and there are white spots atthe poles, which, it has 
| been conjectured, are snow. Jupiter has a diameter of 
eighty-seven thousand miles, and has its moons and sec- 
ondary planets. 

Pallas, one of the little planets, has a hazy, nebulous 
|aprcarance; it is but little condensed, for small is the gravi- 
ity of sosmall amass. A man placed here might spring, 
| with ease, sixty feet high, and come down as lightly as he 
| would on the earth after leaping a yard. The huge ani- 
{mals that require in the earth the buoyancy of water to 
|support them, might there live on land. 





| Inthe immensity of astronomy the imagination itself 
\is lost; it is lost in the distance of the fixed stars. ‘The 
‘light thrown out by Siriws, cannot be so little as double 
|that thrown out by the sun, and the sun to appear to us as 
| Sirius, must be removed to 141,400 times its present dis- 
,tance. Are these vast and countless bodies created but 
|as a pageant to illumine our nights? or are they the seats 
lof endless contrivance and design, adapted to differert 
existences and states of happiness? Our own little sys- 
tem, of which the sun is the centre, may be represented 
ona very small field. In the middle place a pumpkin, 
two feet in diameter, this is the sun. Mercury will be 
shown by a grain of mustard seed, or the circumference 
of a circle 164 feet diameter, as Venus will be represent- 
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ed by a pea on acircle 290 feet diameter, and the earth 
by another ih acircle of 430 fect. Mars will be a pin’s 
head on acirele of 554 feet, Juno, Ceres, Vesta, and 
Pallas, will be grains of sand on circles of from 1000 to 
1200 feet, Jupiter will show like an orange in acircle of 
half a mile across. Saturn on a circle of four fifths of a 
mile, and Uraasa cherry, ona circle of more thana mile 
and a half in diameter. 

But po one takes up a newspaper to study the stars; the 
fact admonishes us that men prefer politics to astronomy. 


«Look then abroad through nature, to the range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 

Wheeling unsbaken through the void immense; 

And speak, O, man! does this capacious scene 

With half that kindling majesty ditate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 

Refulgent from the stroke of Cwsar’s fate.”—Boston Courier, 





SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 

The bitterness of Irish party within the last thirty 
years has extinguished the national character. All the 
humor, the gay peculiarities, the eccentric animation, 
are covered with a mask, worn like highwayman’s crape, 
for the purpose of rapine. The old recollections of the 
jJand are to be found now only in books. The faithful at- 
tachment of the tenant to his landlord is changed into 
conspiracies against his house; the undoubting reliance of 
the landlord on the attachment of his tenant, is now to 
be judged of only by the watch which he is compelled to 
keep on every movement of the peasantry. The Protest- 
ant minister, no longer capable of exercising hospitality 
to his neighbors, or charity to the poor, is now starved by 
the dishonest refusal of his right, or hunted from the coun- 
try for demanding it. 

One of the conspicuous characters of those past days 
was the Lord Mountmorris, who is characteristically in- 
troduced as the inmate of a Dublin boarding-house for 
young students and templars. His peerage did not pre- 
vent him from housing himself inthis moderdte establish- 


ment, nor his personal dignity from furnishing its socicty | 


with some very amusing caricatures of the original Irish 
Noble. Sir J. Barrington describes him to the life, as a 
very clever and well-informed, but eccentric personage, 
perpetually displaying the most curious contrasts, among 
which ostentation and parsimony were chiefly remarkable. 
He considered himself by far the greatest politician in 
Europe, to which he added, in his own opinion, the fame 
of a first rate orator. The latter distinction was one 
which his Lordship was peculiarly anxious to sustain, 
and which once brought him into the dilemma, of which 
there have been so many instances in the annals of 
ambitious oratory. Some topie which peculiarly stimu- 
lated his fancy, had induced him to prepare a florid har- 
angue for the House of Lords. To'save time, it was 
sent to a favorite newspaper, decorated with those inter- 
stitial ornaments of ‘Hear! hear! Loud cheers, and ve- 
hement applause,” which are supposed to be essential to 
the triumph of modern eloquence. I[t happened that the 
House broke up without a debate. ‘The noble lord’s ramb- 
ling recollection was diverted to some other subject; the 
rapid operations of the press were forgotten; and on the 
breakfast-tables of Dublin appeared next morning to the 
astonishment of his Lordship, and infinite mirth of every 
one else, his unspoken, spoken speech, in all the glories 
of premature fime. But even this unclouded genius had 
now and then his troubles of a more commonplace order. 

‘One day after dinner, he seemed rather less communi- 
cative than usual, but not less cheerful. He took out his 
watch, made a speech, as customary, drank his tipple, as 
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\his full length on the green sward, when I certainly 
ithought all was over with him. I stood snugly all the 
time behind my tree; not wishing, to have anything to do 
‘with the coronor’s inquest, which I considered inevitable. 
| To my astonishment, however, I saw my Lord arise, 
slowly but gracefully, and after some colloquy the combat- 
‘ants bowed to each other, and separated. My Lord got 
‘back to his coach with aid, if not in as good health, cer- 
itainly with as high a character for heroism as when he 


| 
‘more of powder would probably have effectually laid his 
| Lordship to rest on the field of battle. 


‘ber of inquiries daily made respecting his health; boast- 
jing ever after of the profusion of friends who thus proved 
‘their .solicitude. To speak the truth, one half of the 
iquerists were sent in jocularity, by those who knew his 
‘passion for public sympathy.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 





VeNTRILOQUISM.—We dined at “The Hunter’s Tryste,”’ 
and spent the afternoon in hilarity; but such a night of fun 
as Monsieur Alexander made us, I never witnessed, and 
never shall again. On the stage, where I had often seen 
him, his powers were extraordinary, and altogether un- 
equalled; that was allowed by every one; but the effect 
there was not to be compared to that which he produced 
ina private party. The family at the inn consisted of the 
landlord’s step-daugter, a very pretty girl, that dressed 
‘like a lady; but, 1 am sure, that the fumily never spent 





ithey may be all living yet, for any thing that I know, tor 
:Lhaveneverbeentheresince. But Alexander made people 
of all ages and sexes speak from every part of the house 


igarret, where a dreadful quarrel took place. 
‘placed a bottle on the top of the clock, and made a child 
‘scream out of it, and declared that the mistress had corked 
The young lady ran, opened the 


' 
| 
} 


jit in there to murder it. 


to pieces. 
until I struck at it several times and nearly felled myselt. 
Then there was a drunken man came to the door, and in- 
isisted, in a rough obstreperous manner, on being let in to 


iness, for there was no room inthe house, and there he 
should not enter on any account. We all heard the voice 
\of the man go round the house, grumbling, swearing, and 
ithreatening; all the while Alexander wasjust standing with 
|his back to us at the rooin door, always holding his hand to 
‘his mouth, but nothing else. ‘ihe people ran to the win- 
\dows to see the drunken man going by, and Miss Jane 
jeven ventured to the corner of the house to look after him; 
| but neither drunken man nor any other man was tu be seen. 


jand toddy, we heard the drunken man’s.voice coming in at 
\the top of the chimney.—Such a state of amazement as 
|Jane was in, I never beheld; ‘‘But ye need nae be feared, 
igentlemen,” said she, ‘for Ill defy him to win down, 
, The door’s boltit an’ lockit, an’ the vent o’ the lumb is na 
‘sa wide as that jug.’ However, down he came, and down 
jhe came, until his voice actually seemed to be coming out 
‘of the grate. Jane ran fur it, saying, ‘He is wining 
down, 1 believe, after all. He is surely the deil.” Al- 
/exander went tothe chimney, and in his own natural voice, 





he denominated his brandy and water, but seemed rather 
impatient. At length, aloud knock announced somebody 
of consequence, and the Marquis of Fly was named. 
Lord Mountmorris rose with his usual ceremony, made a 
very low bow to the company, looked again at his watch, 
repeated his conge and made his exit. He entered the 
coach where Lord Ely was waiting, and away they drove. 
Kyle, (the master of the house,) a most curious man, in- 
stantly decided that a duel was in agitation, and turned 
pale, at the dread of losing so good a lodger! Lieuten- 
ant Gam Johnson (a naval officer dependent on his Lord- 
ship) was of the same opinion, and equally cistressed by 
the fear of losing his Lordship’s interest fora frigate. 
iach snatched up his hat, and with the utmost expedition 
followed the coach. Iwas also rather desirous to see the 
Jun, at lieutenant Gam, though withea sigh, called it, and 
made the best of my way after the mourners; not, liowev- 


er, hurrying myself so much, as, while they kept the coach | 


in view, I was content with keeping them in sight. Our 


pursuit exceeded a mije, when, in the distance, I perceiv- 
pped at Donnybrook-fair Green, || 
where, on every eighth of June, many an eye seenis to 
mourn in raven gray forthe broken skull] that had protect- 
I took my time, as I was now sure 
of my game, and had just reached the field when I heard 
I thenran behind a large tree to observe further. 
‘Lieutenant Gam and Kyle had down towards the spot, 


ed that the couch 


ed it from expulsion. 
the firing. 


and had nearly tumbled over my lord, who had received a 
bullet from the honorable Francis Ely Hutchison, (late 





Collector for Dublin,) on the right side, directly under his 
pistolarm. The peer had staggered, and now reposed at 


he should not be admitted, and if he furced himself in, he 
|, would shoot him through the heart, The voice then went 
jjagain grumbling and swearing up the chimney. We 
| actually heard him hurling down over the slates, and 


, afterwards his voice dying away in the distance as he; 


|| Vanished into Mr, Trotter’s Plantations. We drank treely 
and paid liberally that afternoon; but I am sure the family 
i|never were so glad to get rid of a party in all their lives, 
| — The Etrick Shepherd. 





‘Island Star, does not know the meaning of hisown name, 
|| The editor of that paper amused himself a short time 
| since, With name hunting, and published the result. We 
| placed the list inthe hands of a young friend who search- 
ed out authorities, corrected some errors, and made addi- 
tions. ‘The cataJogue is by no means so complete as it 


|is found to prepare it. 

Andrew: Strength, (Greek.) Adam: Earthly man, red, 
ruddy. Amos: strong, robust. Abel: vanity, breath, 
;vapor. Abraham: father of elevation. Aaron: a moun- 
\tain; St. Jerome has it,a mountain of strength. Ashur: 
one that is happy. Alphonso: our health,(Gothic.) Al- 
|fred: all peace, (Saxon.) Ambrose: immortal, (Greek.) 
|Adah: an assembly. Alexander: one that turns away 
levil; one that assists men; it.is a Greek word, corres- 
ponding in signification, to the Hebrew word Solomon, 
Anah: one who answers, or sings responsively. Anne: 
the gracious. Agatha: the good, (Greek.) Agnes: from 
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He kept his cham-| 
‘ber a month, and was inconceivably gratified by the num-' 





left. But never did man enjoy a wound more sincetely.' 
It was a little more than a contusion, though twenty grains | 


| 
} 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jan afternoon of such an astonishment and terror from the | 
day they were united until death parted them—though | 





from under the beds, from the basin-stands, and from the | 
And then he | 


| 


| 
| 





\shoot Mr. Hogg; on which the landlord ran to the door | 
jand bolted it, and ordered the man to go about his busi-| 


| At length, on calling her in to serve us with some wine | 


_ordered the fellow to go about his business, for inour party | 


Inport or Names.—Many a man, says the Long) 


might be, but we are promised another list when leisure | 


‘bottle, and looked into it, and then losing all power with | 
lamazement, she let it fall from her hand and smashed it | 
Ife made a bce buz round my head and face | 











the Latin Agna, ane mild, gentle. Catharine: a 


beautiful derivation of this name is found in a Greek word 
signifying pure. Clara: probably from the Latin clarus, 
bright. Daniel: judgment of God. Demosthenes: strength 
of the people. David: dear. Elisha: salvation of God. 
Eleazer: help of God. Flizabeth: the oath of the Lord. 
Eunice: “to conquer charmingly.” Ephraim: one that 
grows. Eve: life; the Angel Rubi says of man— 

“Had C not heard him as he prest 

The frail, fond trembler to his breast, 

Which she had doomed to sin and strife, 

Call her—think what—his life! his life! 

Yes—such the love.taught name, the first 

That ruined man 1o woman gave, 

Even in his out-cast hour, when curst 

By her fond witchery, with that worst 

And earliest boon of love—the grave.” 

James: the supplanter. Jacob, the primitive name of 
James, has the same meaning, Job: he that cries. Jo- 
nah: a dove—another meaning is. he that oppresses. 
Isaac: laughter. John: the mercy of the Lord. Jemima: 
handsome as the day. Julia: downy, tender, (Greek.) 
Jerusha: the rejected; it is supposed the lady who first 
bore this name was jilted by a ‘male flirt.” George: a 
tiller of the earth,(Greek.) Mary: bitter, (Heb.) Mag- 
delen: exalted. Margaret: a pearl, (Greek.) Nathan: 
the giver. Noah: rest. Nicholas; the conqueror of the 
people, (Greek.) Philip: a lover of horses. Peter: a 
rock. Philo: a friend. Rosamond: Rose of the world. 
Rachel: sheep. Saul: the desired. Susanna: a rose, 
(Greek. Susan: a lily, (Heb.) Sarah: a princess, the 
morning star. Timothy: honored of God, Theodore: 
the gift of God. 

The old testament names are, most all of thom, deriv- 
ed from the Hebrew. 

Rai Roap ix Bererum.—We learn from an official 
source, that the Chamber of Representatives ‘of Belgium 
have just decided that the Grand Rail Réad from Antwerp 
to Cologne, shall be constructed at the public expence as 
far as the Prussian frontier, The estimated cost of this 
undertaking, including the branclivs to Brussels, Louvain, 
Liege, Prerriers, &c. is about fiity millions of francs 
( $9,500,600.) Of this sum, ten millions of francs ($1,900,- 
000) have already been placed at the disposal of the 
Minister of the interior, for the construction of the 
Branch to Brussels, and for levelling the ground between 
Antwerp and Liege, 

On the other side, the Prussian Government have also 
resolved to contsruct a similar road from Cologhe on the 
Belgian frontier, and by an arrangement between the two 
Governmeiats, all merchandise which may go to Cologne 
will pay but a balance duty, so that this city will become 
the enterpot if merchandise from America, for all Central 
Germany, and Antwerp will be the portal. 

If energy inthe Government and Patriotism can avail 
ought, Antwerp will soon recover her ancient celebrity; 
or at least rank very high among commercial cities, and 
the advantages which the above project will add to our 
commerce by facilitating our intercourse with the noble 
country of the Rhiae and Germany are obvious 








Tre Tarentuva.—It is generally known tiat chis 
name is given to a large spider, observed at first in the 
neighborhood of Tarentum in Italy, and for the bite of 
which, considered poisonous, music and dancing were said 
to be the only remedy. M. Leon Dufour has co!lected 


|| some facts respecting this insect, and communicated the: 


to the Academie des Sciences, in a letter read at one of 
their late meetings, from which are translated tue follow- 
ing particulass:—This spider belongs to the genus /ycosa 
founded by Latreille, ‘These are chiefly met wit, in the 
south of Murope. ‘l’o understand the manners of this in- 
sect it is necessary to notice the following particulars in 
its structure. The jaws and fect are large and strong; 
the second joint of the legs and the first of the feet are 
furnished with long stiif spurs, moveable at their base, 
which are of much use to the animal in seizing and*hold- 
ing its prey; the first two pair of the fect are furnished 
underneath with a down, arranged like a brush, which the 
tarentula employs in making its toilette, and in assisting 
it to crawl on smooth surfaces: finally the feet are termi- 
n@ted by two strong nails. It prefers inhabiting dry, 
aridjhare situations. The cylindrical burrows, which it 
forms, are about an inch in diameter, and sunk to the 
depth of a foot bene wh the surface. The construction of 
this burrow is such as not only to protect the animal from 
the pursuit of its enemies, but ta serve it av an observatory 
whence it may dart on its prey. At first the hole sinks 
perpendicularly, but ata depth of four or five inches bends 
and forms an almost horizontal elbow, after which it again 
resumes its direction downwards. At is just at this bend 
that the tarentula stands sentry, turning towards the en- 
trance of its dwelling, eyes that sparkle and gleam in the 
dark. The external orifice of the burrow is usually sur- 
mounted by a funnel an inch in height, and two inches in 


breadth, so that it_is wider than the burrow itself, a cir- « 


cumstance that admits of the extension of thé claws ne- 





cessary to enable the animal to seize its prey. The fun- 
nel is chiefly composed of pieces of dry weod united by 
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potter’s clay, and lined insid@ with a web spun from the 
spinnerets of the /ycosa, and continued through the whole 
interior of the burrow. The utility of this is. obvious, in 
preserving the hole clean, preventing the falling in of 
earth, and enabling the tarentula by its claws quickly to 
ascend. The tarentula, though so disagreeable in ap- 
pearance, is easily tamed. M. Dufour had one for five 
months in a bottle, and it would come and take a live fly 
out of his hand. After having destroyed its victim with 
the hook of its mandibles, it did not content itself, as 
most spiders do, with merely sucking its heud, but bruis- 
ed the whole body, moving it through its mouth by means 
of its feelers; after which, it rejected the integuments and 
swept them away from its dwelling. After a repast it 
seldom failed to make its toilette, that is, it cleansed with 
the brushes of which we have spoken, its feelers and jaws; 
it then resumed its attitude of immoveable gravity. The 
evening and night were the times at which it took exercise 
and attempted to escape: these nocturnal habits confirm 
the opinion of our author, that the most part of the spider 
tribe have the faculty of sceing both night and day. Six 
weeks after being taken, the captive tarentula changed 
its skin, and this moulting, which was the last, made no 
perceptible difference in the color or size of its body. It 
supported at two different periods a fast of nine days 
without appearing to suffer. It escaped while the author 
was absent. 


THE MOHAMMEDAN PARADISE. 


The measure of felicity will be proportioned to the de- 
sertsof the individual, the most eminent degree being re- 
served for the prophets, the second for the doctors and 
mosques, the next for the martyrs, and the last for the 
common herd of believers. ‘The celestial joys of Moham- 
med were addressed chiefly to the indulgence of luxury 
and appetite. Rivers of water, trees of gold, tents of, 
rubies and emeralds, beds of musk, garments of the rich-| 
est brocades, crowns set with pearls of matchless lustre, 
silken carpets, couches and pillows of delicate embroidery, 
are among the rare treasures provided for the gratification 
of the external senses. Other entertainments are ona 
scale of similar magnificence. Whatever is subject to| 
waste requires sustenance; and the hungry saints will) 
find abundant supply in a loaf large as the Globe, in the 
flesh of oxen, and in the livers of fishes, (delicacies 
amoag the Arabs,) one globe of which will suffice 70,000 
men. While eating, each will be served in golden dishes 
to the amount of 300, and waited on by as many attend-| 
ants. Wine, forbidden in this lite, will be freely allowed 
in the next; and may be drank to excess without palling} 
on the taste, or incurring the risk of intoxication. The| 
Tooba or tree of happiness, so large that the fleetest| 
horse could not gallop in a hundred years from one end of 
its shadow to the other,—bearing dates, grapes, and all} 
manner of fruits, of surprising bigness and inconceivable 
relish, will extend its loaded boughs to the couch of every 
believer, bending spontaneously to his hand, and inviting 
him to pluck of its vintage. And should his capricious} 
desires incline, its branches will yield the flesh of birds or 
animals, dressed according to his wishes; while from its 
expanding blossoms will burst vestures of green silk, and 
beasts to ride on ready saddled, and adorned with costly 
trappings. Thatevery sense may have a congenial grat- 
ification, the ear wiil be ravished with the melodious | 
songs of angels and houris, with the vocal harmony of the} 
trees, and the Molian chime of the bells that hang on} 
branches, moved by the soft winds of heaven. When to) 
this train of gorgeous and seneual Juxury are added the 
seventy-two damsels (the portion of the humblest of the) 
faithful,) whose charms shall eclipse all other glories, | 
whose complexions are bright as rubies, and whose eyes, | 
resembling ‘pearls hidden in their shells,” shall never 
wander to any but their husbands, we may form a tolera- 
ble conception of those delights to which the voluptuous| 
Mussulman looks forward as his chief felicity in another| 
world. ; 

The most exquisite and artificial pleasures of this life 
become insipid from the long possession, or superfluous} 
from the limited capacities of their mortal owner. Mo-| 
hammed has made provision against both contingencies. | 
At whatever period believers may die on earth, in heaven | 
they never shall exceed the potent and animated a f| 
thirty. A moment of happiness will be prolonged f/1000 
years, and the enjoyment will be enhanced by an increase 
of abilities to the extent of an hundred fold. Amid the 
endless variety of flavor and fragrance, their appetites) 
will never cloy. The eye of the enraptured possessor, s0| 
strong will be its vision, will wander over his gardens 
and groves, and descry the beauties of his wives and his) 
wealth at the distance of 1000 years’ journey. Should 
any of the faithful desire children (for without the wish 
the end would be unaccomplished,) the space of one hour 
will suffice for the birth and growth of a young believer 
sixty cubits high—the alleged stature of Adam, and the 
standard heisht of paradise. Or should his fancy turn to 
the rustic pleasures of agriculture, a moment of time will 
seé his luxuriant,crops spring up and come to maturity. 
—History of Arabia, from Harper's Family Library. 
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|| twelve; thus getting scant four hours sleep in twenty-four. 
|| My nail shop window opened into the yard of the house 


||that a woman who could taste the pleasures of poetry or 


DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Woman.—The most inestimable blessing which the 
benign bounty of the Creator has bestowed upon man, 18 
the the possession of a virtuous, amiable and educaté 
woman—her love is the highest delight which gladdens 
him in the vale of suffering: it is a green oasis, that 
spreads for him its grassy verdure on the desert of despair. 
In the possession of a lovely, sympathetic woman, even in 
the solitudes of life, only illuminated by her smiles, the 
soul is more gratified than upon the throne of Napoleon, 
when the world honored him with its homage and was 
dazzled by the lustre of his glory. 

Though Rousseau threw enchantments over the tender 
passion, though Byron and Ossian transfused the most 
sublime and profund sensibility into love, yet they never 
experienced those fine feelings of which the pure heart 
of woman is susceptible. It is the fountain from which 
piety and ardent affections gush in a spontaneous and 
flowing union. It is in the midst of distress and anguish 
that the finest qualities of the female, and the noblest traits 
of the female character are displayed in all their charac- 
teristic grandeur, 

When the husband is suffering under the pressure of un- 
alterable woe; when his prospects are withered by the 
dissolved illusions of hope and the cruel desertion of | 
friends, it is then that the consolations of a wife pour the | 
balm of sympathy in the corroded bosom of grief. Adver- 
sity only gives an additional impulse of ardor to her at- 
tachment; it seems to inspire her with a spirit of devoted- 
ness to the object of her love, which rises superior to the 
afflictions of misfortune. No changes or chances can es- 
trange the coustancy, or subdue the intensity of her de- 
votion. 


Economisinc Courtsuip.—In G. Thornburn’s work is 
the following notice of his courtship. He says; ‘‘my 
brother got tired of attending store, and went off to 
Philadelphia. I was now in great trouble; we were begin- 
ing to make some pennies by the store, and did not like to 
give itup; neither did I like to give up my nail making. 
So I resolved to push my courtship, calculating that till I 
got married, I should have a shopkeeper of my own; but 
if not, to sell off and leave the city, for I could not live in 
New-York and see her the wife of another: and in the 
mean time, continued to keep both. For this end I rose 
at four o’clock A. M. and made nails till eight; opened 
store; at eight P. M. shut up, and went to nail making till 


where I bocrded, and where my girllived. She used to 
come tothe window; and I helped her in, where she staid 
sewing or knitting till midnight; I working and courting, 
thus killed two birds with one stone.” 


At a ball given by the city of Paris to Bonaparte, was 
a Madame Cardon. ‘The Corsican, in general, was not 
very fond of people who had become rich by any means 
but by his own favor .He had never seen Madame Cardon, 
whose name even he had not known before; but he had 
been told that her husband was possessed of great wealth. 
He walked towards her with a peevish sort of air, and said 
to her very abruptly—‘*Are you Madame Cardon!” She 
made a profound courtesy to his enquiry. Bonaparte con- 
tinued his discourse—‘* You are very rich?” ‘Yes Sire,” 
she said, ‘I have ten children.” Bonaparte, struck with 
the delicate force of this reply, walked quietly away from 
her ladyship. 


I do believe the reason why so few men, even among 
the intelligent, wish to encourage the mental cultivation 
of women, is their excessive love of the good things of 
this life: they tremble for their dear stomachs, concluding 


sentiment, would never descend to pay due attention to 
those exquisite flavors in pudding or pie, that are so grat- 
ifying to their philosophical palates; and yet, poor gen- 
tlemen, it is a thousand pities they should be so mistaken; 
for after all, who so much as a woman of sense and culti- 
vation, will feel the real importance of her domestic du- 
ties; or who so well, so cheerfully perform thetn!—Jane 
Taylor. 


‘Pray,’ said Spence, “‘what is this asphodel of Homer? 
“Why,” replied Pope, “I believe, if one was to say the 
truth,’ twas nothing else but that poor yellow flower that 
grows about our orchards; and if so, the verse might be 
thus translated in English: 

the stern Achilles 
Stalked through a mead of parroDiLLigs"” 


It is a custom in Turkey, by way of reproach, to black! 
the front of those houses the inhabitants of which are no- 
torious for tale-bearing, propagating falsehood, &c. If 
that were the case with us, what a dismal figure some of 
our houses would make. 


It appears on a casual view of the world, as if there 
were a great number of souls originally made, and destin- 
ed for human bodies; but that in the distribution, some 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





We have recently met with the following beautiful stan- 
zas, which we recollect to have seen several years since.* 
They were written on the death of Mrs. Beaker, who per- 
ished among the Green mountains of Vermont, under cir- 
cumstances that might well harrow up the feelings of her 
surviving husband. She and Mr. Blake with their only 
child, were overtaken on their journey across the moun- 
tains by a violent storm of snow, and finding their 
strength fast failing, Mr. Buaxe hastened forward to ob- 
tain assistance, but became so much benumbed by cold 
that he sunk, and was found at the point of perishing, 
barely able to direct assistence to his wife and child. The 
catastrophe is pathetically told by the poet.—Zanesville 
Gazette. 


THE SNOW STORM. 


The cold winds swept the mountain height, 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And ’mid the cheerless hours of night, 
A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifted snows she press'd 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow— 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone. 
O God! she cried, in accents wild, 
If 1 must perish save my child! 


She stript her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm; 

As round the child she wrapt her vest, 
She smiled to think her babe was warm. 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And a. upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn, a traveler passed by, 

And saw her ’neath a snowy veil,— 
The frost of death was in her eye— 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale! 
He moved the robe from off the child; 
The babe looked up and sweetly smiled. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG LAWYER. 


Be brief, be pointed; let your matter stand 
Lucid in order, solid and at hand; 
Spend not your words on trifles, but condense ; 
Strike with the mass of thought, not drops of sense; 
Press to the close, with vigor once begun, 
And leave—how hard the task!—leave off when done. 


Who draws a labored length of reasoning out, 
Puts straws in line, for winds to whirl! about; 
Who drawsa tedious length of reasoning o'er, 
Counts but the sands on ocean's boundless shore. 
Victory in law is gained, as battles fought, 
Not by the numbers, but the forces brought. 
What boots success in skirmish or in fray, 
If route and ruin following close the day? 
What worth a hundred posts maintained with skill, 
If these are held, the foe is victor still? 
He who would win his cause, with power must frame 
Points of support, and look with steady aim; 
Attack the weak, defeat the strong with art, 
Strike but few blows, but strike them to the heart; 
All scattered fires but end in smoke and noise, 
The scorn of men, the idle jeer of boys. 


Keep, then, this first great precept ever near, 
Short be your speech, your matter strong and clear; 
Earnest your manner, warm and rich your style, 
Severe in taste, yet full of grace the while; 
So may you reach the loftiest height of fame, 
And leave, when life is past, a deathless name.—American Jurist. 


THE DEATH BED. 
BY T. HOOD. 


He watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathings soft and low, 

Asin her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro! 


So silently we seemed to speak— 
So slowly moved about! 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out! 


Our very hopes belied our fears— 
Our fears our hopes belied-- 

We thought her dying when she 
And sleeping when she died! 


ept, 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with earlyshowers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn tifan ours! 





* They were written, we believe, by Sasa Surry, Esq. Editor of the 





got three or four, and some none at all. 


. 


Portland Courier. 









ORIGINAL POETRY. 








NAPOLEON. 


rWritten on seeing a French picture of the Emperor en Seon, that is 
, sleeping in the open air. The French army was at that time in Italy, 
as will be seen by the lines themselves. 





But lo! the Emperor en bivouac! 

Tired of the long day’s march and late attack, 
He halts beneath a grove of olive-trees, 

To give his scorch’d and sun-brown’d legions ease. 
And now he sleeps !—upon his battle-chair, 
Exposed to dew-fall and the midnight air, 

He catches a few moments of repose, 

In short oblivion of his fame and foes. 

How well this man of battle and of strife, 

Was fitted for the part he played in life! 

Who could thus sleep with all his vestments on, 
At any moment, like Napoleon ? 

Whether the stars were in the midnight sky, 

Or day was flaming from his throne on high; 
Upon the battle-field—or at Versailles, 

Where flower-beds breathed their odoriferous gales, 
Just as convenience suited, he could sleep, 

And make, at will, his slumber short but deep. 
And lo! his men—dragg'd from their lov’d patrie, 
What do they on the soil of Italy ? 

Why were they torn from home to traverse o'er 
Fields where their standard never flew before, 
And where, sad recompense for all their toil, 
Their blood must shortly fertilize the soil. 

But still—like eagle’s wing, from hill to hill 

The Gallic standard flies; and swiftly still, 

Tho’ thousands daily fall, they follow on, 

And cry at every turn, “.Vapoleon!” 

Rush through the pass, or storm the fort-crown’d height, 
And face the cannon’s death blast with delight.— 

Such the strange fascination of a chief, 

Who made his country’s glory great but brief; 

And wasted on one battle’s gory plain, 

Blood that a century could not give again. c. B. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





WHAT ARE THE ELEMENTS OF POETRY? 


What are the characteristics of genuine poetry! 
this point there are various opinions. Authors and rea- 
ders do not always agree. Many persons write rhymes 
and call them poetry, while the world call them nonsense. 
Others write blank verse, which, although it be blank 
enough, is still but prose run mad. It seems, therefore, 
that neither all rhyme, nor all blank verse is poetry; and 
yet, poetry is connected in every body’s mind with mea- 
sure. Perhaps, this association is still just; for, although 
prose may be in the highest degree poetical, may contain 
thoughts capable of being expanded into the loftiest verse, 
yet it is never poetry; it wants a rythm which the ear 
can detect, but no language can define; it is this rythm, or 
measure, which distinguishes all poetry from oratorical 
prose. This measure runs through the poetry of the 
Bible, and that of Ossian, though to an ear incapable of 
appreciating the harmony of sound, it would seem, in no 
way different from the wild metaphor, and flowing diction 
of oratory. Poetry, then, must contain a measure which 
is sensible to the ear, but is not necessarily clothed in 
verse. 

Some persons suppose poetry must be wholly imagina- 
tive. Thus Shakspeare says, 


Upon 


“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


Yet Shakspeare has himself given many examples to 
show that poetry need contain no imagination; In fact, no 
descriptive poetry is imaginative; the **Farmers Boy” is 
acknowledged poetry, yet there is no imagination in it. 
Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” is a poem, yet contains no 
imaginition. Even Abellardto Heloise, the most highly 
wrought of Pope’s works, can hardly be called imagina- 
tive; for, it is merely descriptive of feelings actually ex- 
pressed by Abellard in his letters to Heloise. 

There is another idea about poetry, not very accurate. 
An enthusiastic person walks out in the evening, by the 
banks of a pleasant stream, under the mild light of the 
moon careering through her wide, pathless way? while 
elevated by the contemplation of those beauties of the 
visible creation,—the sweet fall of distant music breaks 
upon his ear;—he turns ge friend, and says this is poeiry. 
Now, this is not poetry, Dut, it is the material for the most 
sublime and purified of all poetry, that which is excited 
by contemplating the indicia of the Creator, written upon 
the material universe, as well, as exhibited in the moral 
world. What poetry can be, thus inspired, may be learned 
by turning to Milton’s Penseroso. 

But, although this glorious exhibition of nature, 
whether in the beauty of rest, or the sublimity of storm 
and passion, be not, of itself, poetry, yet it leads us to its 


found in Cicero’s Oration for the poet Archios; ‘‘Poetam 





true and original source,—the inspiration of nature. The 
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most accurate definition of a poet ever given, may be 


natura ipsa valere et quasi divino quodam spiritu inflari;” 
—which being freely translated, means that a poet de- 
rives his powers from nature, and is almost divinely in- 

spired. Poetry is derived from nature, because it is sim- 

ply an expression of the various forms of nature, whether 

manifested in the physical, or moral creation. But, the 

highest order of poetry goes one step beyond this, and 

unites the incidents of story with the vivid and beautiful 

results of descriptive verse; it is in this combination that 

the functions of the novelist are added to those of the 

poet,—that genius exhibits its creative energy—that the 

most powertul efforts are made in the field of literature, 

as illustrated by the Homer of ancient, and the Milton of 
modern times. 

We have now seen that poetry is characterized first by 

measure, and secondly is derived from nature, as exhibited 

in the organization of the material universe, or the con- 

stitution of the soul; to these we may add in the more cul- 

tivated, and higher order of poetry,—fictitious machine- 

ry. 

Measure is the first great characteristic of poetry; and, 

it is probable that the best history of progressive improve- 

ment in society, would be found in tracing the progress of 
versification from the first rude song of barbarous ages to 

the smooth and melodious strains of cultivated, and refined 

society. A sense of melody, in both poetry and music, 
is among the very few civilizing influences, which in the 
absence of revelation, could withdraw man from the down- 
ward tendencies of his ruinedcondition. If we take him 
in the very worst aspect in which he can be viewed, the 
savage state, we find the song of triumphant victory, and 
the defying notes of the dying warrior, almost the only 
conditions, which connect him with the sympathies of 
civilized humanity. If we ascend a step further, and 
look to the Highlands of Scotland, in the days of Ossian, 
we find that the language of poetry is more formed, and 
measure has begun to advance. Ossian was inthe origi- 
nal the poetry of a yet barbarous people, but its language 
has been civilized by McPherson. It was originally sung, 
and so was all the poetry of early ages, and among unciv- 
ilized nations. Poetry and music were twin sisters. 
The Highland Bards have become known by the genius 
of Scott; history has preserved the memory of the Welch 
Bards, and if we turn over the next page, we shall find 
the romantic Troubadour conveying poetry, music, and 
love from court to court, and nation to nation; himself, the 
first ray of that advancing light, which resuscitated lite- 
rature, from the sleep, and obscurity of darkened centu- 
ries. Then we step to Chaucer, to Shakspeare, Cowley, 
and every other great instructor in literature, familiar to 
the memory of even our school boy days. And, at this 
stage, we observe that poetry has lost much of its connec- 
tion with music, but begins to assume that harmonious 
versification, which is one of the results of polished and 
complicated language. As language advances, the diffi- 
culties of rhyme diminish; because, words are multiplied, 
apparent synonimes easier found. Hence, we4ind so many 
who have the faculty of rhyming, without one particle of 
poetic inspiration. In truth, rhyme becomes a ready 
form to give point to wit, and force to ridicule. But, in- 
dependent of this, the connection between true poetry 
and measure may be traced in every line of recorded 
poetry, which has been left, from the desolation of past 
ages, for the contemplation of the present. 

Again, we have said, that poetry must be derived from 
nalure; but, not necessarily physical nature. ‘The poetry 
of the passions has frequently given immortality to genius 
by giving motive power, and varied coloring to the hu- 
man agents and striking scenery, which constitute the 
objects of its descriptions. And it is inthis respect, that 
many of the poets of refined, and advanced society fail. 
They are drawn off, by the very multiplication of refine- 
ments, and the artificial formation of everything about 
them, from the real sources of poetic inspiration,—the 
distant solitudes of nature, and the deep well springs of 
the human heart. Even politics and metaphysics have 
entered largely into modern poetry, as if the heart or the 
imagination could gather any nourishment from these 
arid deserts, where every salutary plant has been struck 
down by the chariot wheels of an evil ambition. It is 
doubtful whether poetry can ever advance beyond a cer- 
tain point, however rapid may be the advances of know]l- 
edge; and that point seems to be when the mind undivest- 
ed from its original tastes, by the arts of life, is yet acute- 
ly sensible to the scenery, and the emotions of nature, and 
has just attained the advantages of cultivated language. 
Before that period it could not have expressed itself, and 
after that its strength is lost among the luxuries and re- 
finements of civilized life. It is probable that point has 
arrived among the refined nations of Europe. But, with 
us it is different. We have a polished and metrical Jan- 
guage; but, nature is yet unexhausted; her works and 
her coloring are fresh before us. ‘The very forest is al- 


most unbroken, and the gorgeous clouds, as they sweep by 
us, throw their shadows over lake and stream, and monu- 
ment of other times, undescribed and unsung in the poetry 











of civilization. The ad- 


But soon it will be otherwise. 
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vancing tide of population is rolling over the land; art 
and luxury come with them; soon the forest will be des- 
troyed; the stream will be converted to the purposes of 
convenience; the now curious monuments of lost nations 
be upturned by the ploughshare, and the opportunity for 
creating an original poetry be lost to us. It will be well 
if this is all; that even the strains of a luxurious, though 
inglorious muse be left for us; and that no satirist be al- 
lowed, like the owl in the palace of the Cesars, to pour 
his cold and bitter notes over the ruins of the now young 
and noble republic. E. D. M. 





ON THE AMBITION FOR FAME AND POLITICAL 
POWER. 
“Contempt of Fame is the contempt of Virtue.” 


When we look back abroad upon the world, and survey 

the vast family of human kind, we perceive men actuated 

by different principles according to the different situations 

in which they are placed, or the various circumstances by 

which they are or have been surrounded. Observing this 

dissimilarity, we are naturally prompted to inquire its 

cause, and learn the nature of those secret springs, which 

regulate and control the general conduct of mankind. We 

ask ourselves, what is that all-pervading powerful motive, 

whose influence rules our destiny, whose power controls 

our fate; and we probably inquire in vain, for the sophis- 

try by which we deceive ourselves, will often furnish but 

a partial, or imperfect answer. Shall we look then to the 

lights of the past ages, to the luminaries of our own, to 

the philosophers of the past or the present time, they whe 

have read the hidden mysteries of mind, and explored the 

deep recesses of the heart;—they will each of them refer 

us to his own system of morals, or theory of metaphysics, 

for a solution of the difficulty. And when we examine 

all they have written on the subject, we find such a varie- 

ty of ingenious systems, supported by such a plausible 

show of reason, that we find it difficult to withhold our as- 
sent from either,—still more difficult to reconcile their con- 

flicting theories with each other. We may, however, 
safely admit, that in general the truth will be found be- 
tween them, and that while we carefully avoid the exclu- 
sive adoption of any one system too hastily, we should 
still bear in mind, that all of them contain more or less 

truth, and are to a certain extent founded upon experience 
and fact. But in this they all agree, that the desire of 
distinction or superiority is one of the most powerful 
springs of human action, and a principle of most extensive 
influence. Its influence and tendency depend, however, 
on the objects to which it is directed, and the zeal with 
which those objects are pursued, for the consequences 
either distant or immediate. It is observable in the school 
boy who tries to outstrip his fellows in the acquisition of 
learning. It may be seen in the man who endeavors to 
eclipse the circle in which he moves by his splendid style 
of living, or seeks to dazzle them by the false glare of 
grandeur and of riches. It is found in him whose proud 

distinction it is to perform some exploit, the only claim of 
which to admiration, consists in its never having been 
performed before. ‘I'he same principle, directed to more 
worthy objects, may influence him, who seeks to be dis- 
tinguished in some high pursuit, calculated to confer a 
lasting benefit upon his country or on human kind. The 
love of Power which often follows that of fame, finds a 
place in the breasts of most men. It is equally to be found 
in the most polished communities, and among the savage 
children of the desert. It is sometimes found as strong 
in the cottage of the peasant, as in the legislative hall, 
or the princely palace. It is confined to no condition, 
age, or country; for the most barbarous nations of anti- 
quity, as well as the more refined and cultivated, present 
numerous examples of men rising by the force of talent 
either natural or acquired, to the most elevated stations 
in their country’s gift. For what purpose then were these 
principles implanted in the human breast? was it to re- 
main idle and inactive, to rest ingloriously, and sleep in 
a dishonored grave? Or were they planted there as monu- 
ments of the greatness of the humansoul, presenting to the 
world the august spectacle of virtue in her sublimest 
form, from which streams of light and glory issue to re- 
mote times age’s; while their commemoration by the pens 
of h¥storians and poets, awakens in distant bosoms the 
sparks of kindred excellence. 

For a reply let ask our own hearts, and appeal to the 
consciousness existing in our own bosoms,—and they will 
supply a ready answer. And if we find that the love of 
Fame and Power was given to us for wise and beneficent 
purposes, it surely becomes our duty and our interest to 
foster and encourage it, to promote its cultivation,—con- 
fine it within the. boundaries of virtue,—feed the rising 
fire, and fan it to a flame. ‘The great end and excellence 
of fame consist in this, that it presents to the world a 
sublime image of the power of the human mind, an imper- 
ishable record of high and patriotic ambition, which fu- 
ture ages may gaze on with rapture, and con with 
delight. From learning to admire, men jearn tof™pitate:— 
and as the object of admiration will always be i a degree 
the object of imitation,—hence arises a true standard of 








moral greatness, to which the study of mankind may be 
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7 so 

directed, and by the contemplation of which, we may im- 
bibe a taste for true glory, and a love of solid virtue. If 
the love of country can nerve the freeman’s arm, the love 
of fame can stimulate the patriotic breast; for both are 
the twin sisters of a god-like parent, and go hand in hand, 
as light and heat are produced by the same glorious sun. 
Great and splendid actions are not certainly the common 
business of our lives, the result of every day’s experience; 
they must, from their very nature, be reserved for high 
and eminent oceasions, for lofty and exalted purposes.— 
Fame inay also be considered under the term reputation, 
in which character it should be encouraged, on the ground, 
that it induces in us that regard to the good opinion of 
others, which is the origin of our respect to character, 
in matters which do not come under the higher principles 
of morals, and is of important influence, in promoting the 
harmony, and the decent proprieties of society. 

But let us conceive the existence of a community, from 
which honorable fame, and virtuous ambition, were en- 
tirely banished; from which the desire of reputation and 
esteem was altogether excluded, Insuch a state of soci- 
ety, let me ask, where would be the incitemeat to a virtu- 
ous line of conduct, and what could operate as a check to 
unrestrained vice!—Nothing certainly; for if you deprive 
men of the love of reputation and character, you take at 
the same time, the foundation on which the entire super- 
structure of virtue and morality is built. If, therefore, 
men were altogether careless of the good opinion of their 
fellow beings, is it not reasonable to infor, that as there 
could be no motive for good actions, no fear of shame for 
bad ones, they would give a-loose to the reins of their un- 
bridled passions, and riot in the indulgence of the worst 
propensities of their nature. We shouid behold man 
in a rude state of nature, fixed and stationary, not retro- 
grading, for he could retrace no step in the mareh of im- 
provement; not progressing, tor he would seek in vain the 
record of a bright exainple to stimulate him to a career of 
noble emulation. We should see nothing but a wide ex- 
panse of sickening uniformity; a dreary and monotonous 
picture of the degradation of human intellect; when vir- 
tue must expire amid the general dulness, and viee luxu- 
riate inagenial soil. On the deep gloom of their mental 


* 
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lwreath of glory gathers; the man whose greatness and 
devotion is supported by the unbiassed suifrages of the 
virtuous among al] nations; of the intelligent and wise 
throughout alltime. His memory is cherished, because | 
his life was virtuous; his deeds were noble, and his talents | 
shining; and each excite in us a desire of emulation: for 
| virtue has this peculiar property, that while we admire her | 
jeonduct, we long to copy her example. ‘The recollection 
‘of hisname is associated with exalted sentiments; the re- 
membrance of his actions is identified with all the finer| 
feelings and the nobler impulses of the heart. The good | 
ithat such a man may have achieved, may indeed be oft'} 
interred with his bones, but the recollections of lis virtue, 
the fame of his genius, can never die. They are beyond, 
|the touch of corruptibility; they are enduring and immor-| 
ital as eternity itself. If the distinction here drawn be-| 
itween false greatness and true glory is correct, the utility 
lof’ the general principle will be easily admitted, and its| 
| benefit will be appreciated, as a standard of moral excel-| 
‘lence, as a motive to arouse the slumbering energies of 
lind, and as the kindling tire of eloquence and genius. | 
| *Tis not then the ambition for fame and power, which | 
jare injurious in themselves, but the abuse of them in the 
hands ot reckless and immoral, or dangerous and design-| 
ling men; who to gain the one, address themselves to, 
lthe passions and the prejudices of a people, and to obtain! 
lthe other, put on the false semblance of patriotism, as a| 
mantle, beneath which is concealed the dagger, destined | 
to stab the liberties of their country. 

Let us now examine the chronicles of the past, and stand- 
ling on the pedestal of our own time, let us review the! 
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HALL’s SKETCHES OF THE WEST. 

Sketches of History, Life, and Manners in the West; containing accurate 
descriptions of the country and modes of life, in the Western Stat 
and Territories of North America. By James Hall. Volume 1. Cin. 
cinnati—Hubbard and Edmands—1834. 
We profess, and with justice, to be more conscientious 

than some journalists we wot of, as respects the noticing 

of new publications. We never make up our opinion of 
the merits of a new book, until we have seen considerably 
more of it thin the cover and title-page. We have been 
for some time, occupants of the editorial tripod; but we 
never could aequire the tact of judging of the contents of 

a book, by a glance at the author's name. This is nota 

very rare faculty now-a-days, we know; but in the distri- 

bution of her blessings, Fortune has not favored us with it. 

Consequently, we are compelled to make ourselves well 

acquainted with an author’s labors, before we can pro- 

nounce upon their merit or utility. 

Mr. Hall, the author of the “Sketches” before us, isa 
popular writer, and is every day gaining favor with the 
public. We are among his warmest admirers. He has 
produced, in the forin of Legends,the very best delinea- 
tions of western character that have been published. His 
powers, a's a descriptive writer, are inferior only to those 





records of a former period. ‘There in reading the history 
‘of alinost every country, we discover, that at its forma- 
ition, or soon after, some great man arose. in whom united, 


isterling qualities to be found in the human character. On| 
|him rested the glorious opportunity of giving to his coun- 
try a “local habitation and a name,” of becofaing the fos- 
Iter futher of an infant empire; of instituting wise laws 
land regulations; producing order out of confusion; regu- 
|lating and controlling the discordant elements of rival 
‘interests; superintending the whole with wisdoin and pru- 





darkness, the fire of eloquence could never glare; the 
light of genius never shine. 
love of praise is a principle of universal application, in- 
herent in the human breast; is of great importance in the 
improvement of mankind; and that without it, society | 
would become so stale and uninteresting, that lite itself’) 
could be little more than a mere animal existence, and | 
would lose the charm, the eloquence, and the excite-| 
ment, which a thirst for glory, and a love of political power | 
will always furnish. But there is a broad line of demar- 
cation to be drawn; a distinction to be made, between the 
use and the abuse of powerand fame. Virtuous fame, and 
true honor, are very different things from popular admira- 
tion and false glory. 

We do not advocate that ungovernable thirst for fame, 
which degenerates into a mere love of notoriety, which 
courts the applause of bad men, for bad actions; nor do 
we recommend that “vaulting ambition which o’erleaps 
itself, and falls on the other side,” and which, for the 
sake of possessing power, would ‘rather reign in hell, 
than serve in heaven.” ‘The triumph of such a doctrine, 
or the prevalence of such a principle, would lead to the 
very Worst consequences, embroiling mankind in a series 
of never ending troubles; enticing them within the circle 
of a charmed ring, to their destruction; and like the fulse | 
light* that lingers near the grave, shed a disastrous lus-| 
tre over scenes of death and desolation. We may court} 
general admiration for a bad action; but we can expect} 
#eneral estecm only for a good one. So the many, who in| 





seeking immortality and fame, fired with a desperate hand |; the fame of a Demosthenes and Cicero, nor glow with ad- 


Ifence, it appears, that the | 


idence, and at his death leaving the odor of a good name 
behind him. In some instances, such were deified; divine 
honors decreed them, and temples erected to their memory. 
Glory follows in the train of good or great men, and in- 
lereases after their ceath, for envy cannot long survive 
|them. Hence, the origin of true Fame, and hence, also, 
‘the enthusiasm which accom,*.nies it; for nations are like 
individuals, who always recur to their earliest years, as 
itheir happiest time, and dwell upon the reminiscences of 
youth, with all the ardor of devotion. Lycurgus, of Sparta, 
} Solon of Athens, Numa of Rome, Charlemagne of France, 
| Altred the Great of England, and Washington of Ameri- 
lea, are men, the brilliance of whose fame, is only equalled 
iby the wisdom ef their laws, and the value of their insti- 
| tutions. 

These are men, the result of whose actions, outweighs a 
‘thousand times the miseries attendant on the wild career 
jot an Alexander, or the mad angpition of a Napoleon. 
| Behold tiie melancholy end of misplaced ambition, in the 
i\death of both these renowned heroes; the one brimfull of 
jvanity and wine, expires in a fit of low debauch; the| 
other, perishing by the slow fever of disappointed hope, on} 
la cold and barren rock, in the midst of the wide waste of} 
j|waters. Who can read of their exploits, without admir-| 
{ing their talents,and wishing these talents were arrayed on 
ithe side of humanity and virtue; and who that contem- 
| plates the end of their career, but must confess the severity | 
}and the justice of their fate. On the other hand, can we| 
jmark the deeds of a Brutus or a Cato, without emotion; | 


| 





the beantitul temple of Diana, found only the contempt || miration of their sublime eloquence! When we survey 


nd 


and 

red sword gleams on hi whose laurals are all stained 
with blood; whose progress is marked, and whose foot- 
steps are followed by the deep traces of ruin and rapine, 
tinds in the tears of the widow, and the cries of the or- 
phan, in the maledictions of mankind, and the curses of 


ye 
Ay 


} 
; a 
os 


posterity, @ just punishment, a fit retribution ior the woe || 
An Alexander the |! 


and misery that followed in his track. 
(ireat, and a Napoleon Bonaparte, will no doubt gait? the 
applause of an unthinking multitude, and find admirers 
among men, as vain and viscious as themselves; but tell 


me, does the false glitter of military renown, “the pomp! 
and circumstance of glorious war,” or the sycophantic} 


praise of flattery, constitute real greatness, or true glory! 
No—the evil that such men co, lives long after them; na- 
tions overthrown; countries depopulated; cities burnt and 
plundered; plains reeking with the blood of slaughtered 
millions; all bear witness against them, and from the 
tombs of departed years, their warning voice is heard in 
the hollow tones of the dead, bidding the world to be- 
ware of military leaders, and pointing at them the finger 
of thei: 


Yont 


eyerltsting scorn. 
reat with this the fame of the truly great and good 
man, the man around whose actions an imperishable 


tErostratus. 


elgnius fautus. 


aw 





infamy of all future time. So the warrior, whose | 


ithe patriotism of a William Tell, a Wallace, and a Wash- 
\|ington, we make an involuntary effort to grasp the han- 
|| die of a sword,—our very souls burn within us,—and our 
|| hearts beat high with an unwonted enthusiasm. Too true} 
\ it is, that our vices and our passions need but litte stimu-} 
| lus,—our virtues often require the aid of persuasion and | 

example, or the excitement of a stirring time to call them 
forth. Ifence it is,that ambition and fame, if rightly di- 
lj rected, are of eminent advantage, in awakening the la- 
|tent powers of the mind, when all other motives are pow- 
jerless and weak. 


| 


| 


Praise is the sacred soil that feeds, 

The burning lamp of god-like deeds ; 

Immortal glory pays illustrious cares. 

Shot from above, by Heaven's indulgence came, 
This generous ardor, this unconqured flame, 

To warm, to raise, to dignify mankind, 

Still burning brightest in the noblest mind. 
Desire of fame first broke the patriot’s rest, 

And made a bulwark of the warrior’s breast. 


| 
} 


E. M.C. 


Marriep,—By the Rev. Dr. Aydelotte, on Monday 
morning, Zist inst. Wru1am H. Donne, M. D. of Lous- 
ville, to Miss Ametia R. Noste, daughter of the late 
Capt. William Noble, of Cincinnati. 
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jas in a common centre, most of the scattered virtues and || 


of Mr. Flint; and his usual style, is far more beautiful and 
polished than that gentleman’s, and better calculated for 
a work of the character of the one before us. We anti- 
cipated much pleasure in the perusal of Mr. Hall’s 
‘“‘Sketches;” but must say that we have been somewhat 
disappointed. 


While there are so many living witnesses 
,of the interesting occurrences of the period of which this 
work treats, it would seem that much which would be 
entirely new to the public, might have been collected and 
presented to them. ut instead of doing this, Mr. Hall 
has depended too much upon the labors of those that have 
preceded him, in the same field, and upon previous writ- 
ings of his own, which are quite familiar to the reading 
community. We would not have this understood, as im- 
plying, that there is nothing new in the work under con- 
sideration. We meanonly to say, and we do it with re- 
gret, that the author has been less indefatigable in his ex- 
ertions to collect the scattered and oral accounts of the 
early times inthe West, than a sketcher of western his- 
tory ought to have been, at a time when the last of the 
actors in the interesting events which belong to the pe- 
riod of which he treats, are rapidly nearing their graves, 
Still, there are several anecdotes in the volume, which we 
had never met with before; an interesting account of the 
Spanish and French conspiracies; and a masterly sketch 
of the expeditions of Colonel George Rogers Clarke, whom 
the author aptly styles ‘the Hannibal of the West.” 

There are a number of inaccuracies of date and fact in 
these *“‘Sketches;” but the great faults of the volume ap- 
pear to us to consist in its having been prepared without 
any settled plan, and in too great a portion of it being de- 
voted to matters which have long been familiar to the 
public, and are contained in other works of easy access. 
We defer other remarks, which the perusal of the work 
ggested to us, until the publication of the remaining 
volume. Below may be found a number of extracts, of 
an intefesting nature. 
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Navronat Cuaracter.— “Another anecdote of these 
times is worth recording. When General George 
Rogers Clarke, the Hannibal of the West, captured 
KKaskaskia, he made his head quarters at the house cf 
a Mr. Michel A , one of the wealthiest inhabitants. 
Michel lived in a capital French house enveloped with 
piazzas and surrounded by gardens—all in the most ap- 
proved style. He was a merry, contented, happy man, 
abounding in good living and good stories, and as hospit- 
able as any gentleman whatever. The general remained 
his guest some time, treated with the greatest kindness 
and attention, and took leave of Mr. A. with a high res- 
pect for his character, and a grateful sense of his warm- 
hearted hospitality. Years rolled away; General Clarke 
had retired from public life, and ws dwelling in a humble 
log house, in Indiana, a disappointed man. His brilliant 
services had not been appreciated by his country; his po- 
litical prospects had been blighted; he was unemployed 
and unhappy—a proud man, conscious of merit, pining 
away his life in obscurity. One day, as he strolled along 
the banks of the Ohio, he espied a circle of French boat- 
men, the crew of a barge, who were seated round a fire on 
the beach, smoking their pipes, and singing their merry 
French songs. One voice arrested his ear—it wasthat of his 
old friend Michel; he could not mistake the blithe tones 
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and ever buoyant humor of his former host. He approach- 
ed. and there sat Michel in the garb of a boatman, with 
a red cap on his head, the merriest of the circle. They 
recognized each other instantly. Michael was as glad to 
see the general, and invited him to take a seat on the log 
beside him, with as much unembarrassed hospitality, as 
if he had still been in his spacious house surrounded by his 
train of servants. He had suddenly been reduced trom 
affluence to poverty—from a prosperous gentleman, who 
lived comfortably on his estate, to a boatman—the cook, 
if we mistake not, of a barge. Although a man of viva- 
city and strong mind, he was illiterate and unsuspecting. 
The change oi government had brought in new laws, new 
customs, and keener speculators than the honest French 
had been accustomed to deal with, and Michel was ruined. || 
But he was ashappy asever; while his friend, the general, || 
whose change of circumstances had not been so sudden or |} 
complete, was a moody, discontented man. Such is the 
diversity of national character.”—Pages 51, 52. 








CHARACTER. OF THE FIRST SETTLERS.—“Passing in | 
rapid review the period over which we have passed, we | 
find that the district of Kentucky was settled by several 
distinct classes of people, differing much from each other, | 
and each having a marked peculiarity of character. It is| 
from not knowing, or not adverting to this circumstance, | 
that erroneous impressions have been received of the ge- 
nius and disposition of the western people; tothe manners | 
of all of whom, the Kentuckians have given a decided 


were made, some years ago, induced a degree of improvi- 
dence in the rearing of youth; and the number of those 
who grew up without any regular training, or any settled 
purpose, was greater than is common in other parts of 
our continent. The effect upon the manners of the popu- 
lation, is too obvious to need explication. But the cha- 
racter for brutal violence and audacious blasphemy, has 
been affixed to the people of this region, chiefly through 
the means of the boatmen and desperadoes, who former- 
ly infested our rivers, and kept the inhabitants of their 
shores in constant terror.”’—Page 134, 125. 

The mechanical execution of the present volume of the 
“Sketches,” reflects much credit upon the publishers. 
The paper is fine, the printing well done, and the bind- 
ing, though plain, very neat and handsome. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1834. 


Mramrt Universtry.—Thomas 8. Grimke, Esq. o 
Charleston, 8. C. has accepted the invitation of the Ero- 
de!phian Society of Miami University, to pronounce their 
next anniversary discourse. 

The summer session of this institution commenced on 





tone. 
«Those who came first—the Boones, the Kentons, the 





ithe 5th inst. Itis stated in ‘The Schoolmaster,”’ a neat 


Whitleys—were rough, uneducated men; the enterpris- |) periodical in pamphlet form, which has just been Commen- 
ing, fearless, hardy pioneers. ‘hey were literally back- | ced at Oxford, that the **Miama University was never in 
woodsmen. who had always resided on the frontiers, form-||a more flourishing condition. During the last term, ri- 
ing the connecting link between civilized and savage |’ sing two hundred scholars were in attendance. It is de- 
men; and who did not, in their emigration to the west, | signed, during the coming summer, to erect another com- 


— _ SS ee wilder. || modious edifice for the accommodation of students. Hith- 
. . qd Do iI 


frontier lying east of the Alleghany mountains; were the jerto, a number have lodged inthe V illage for want of 
descendants of men, whose lives had been spent in fierce ||rooms; this difficulty will soon be obviated, and better 
contests with the Indians; and were themselves accus- !|}accommodations afforded.” 
tomed from infancy, to the vicissitudes of hunting and. 
border warfare. A few of them came from Pennsylvania | : ee 

and Maryland, but the great body from Virginia and North | Ortuocrarny.—We learn from a southern paper, that 
Carolina. Strictly speaking, they were not farmers; for,|)a distinguished scholar of South Carolina, (Mr. Grim- 





ne 
dead boxer; The sky lark; The past is poetry; Guizot’s 
edition of Gibbon; M. G. Lewis’s West India Journals; 
Free trade to China; Words for melodies, by Mrs. He- 
mans; Songs of Spain, by Mrs. Hemans; German water- * 
ing places; Missionary ode; Poetical remains of a cler- 
gyman’s wife; An interview with a Great Turk, by the 
author of Vivian Grey. Littell and Holden, Philadel- 
phia—120 pages, monthly—$6 per year, in advance. 





Transcript or News.—A violent tornado, accompa- 
nied with hail and rain, swept over portions of ‘Tennessee 
and Alabama, on the 4th instant, doing much injury to the 
crops, and destroying a great deal of timber. 


Colone] Andrew Mack has been re-appointed collector 
of customs, and inspector of revenue for the port of De- 
troit. 


A horrible storm occurred on the eigth of March last, 
upon the coast of Sicily, in which sixteen vessels loaded 
with oiland corn were wrecked within sight of land, not 
far from Catanea. Eleven dead bodies were thrown 
ashore by the tide the next day. 


vy? } 

The king of Sweden has become a temperance man, 
and designs to limit the working of the distilleries in his 
dominions to six months in the year. 


There was a concussion of locomotives upon the Amboy 
Rail Road lately. ‘I'wo were speeding along in deverse 
directions, and the point of meeting happening to be at a 
turn in the road, they came upon each other before there 
was time to stop; joint speed about 28 miles per hour. 
The consequence was a regular smash of locomotives.— 
Nobody was hurt, but the passengers in “the gars were 
well shaken, and considerably frighteneds re 

The dividing line between the States of Mississippi 
and Tennessee, has been fixed at the 35th degree north 
latitude. 





although they engaged in agriculture, they depended | ke,) has in a recent publication, ‘adopted a system of 


chiefly on their guns for subsistence; and were allured to | 
the West, rather by the glories of the boundless forest and | 


the abundance of game, than by the fertility of the new | 


lands and the ample resources of the country. ‘They 
came singly or in small parties, careless of protection and 


ispelling two or three classes of words which is at variance 





{ 


The Directors of the Bunker Hill Monument Agsocia- 





|with common usage, but which he thinks, as the true 
|mode, will be ultimately adopted. He uses a single ‘/” 
\in the place of “//,” when the latter is not accented—as, 


fearless of consequences. ‘Their first residence was @//alegiance for allegiance, equaly for equally, ilustrated for 
camp; a frail shelter formed of poles and bark, carefu'ly | illustrated, &c. He omits the final e when unaccented—- 


ealed in some retired spot, in which they hid the || : : Aaah ar aie get 
pie i he shee. ak t hich they pastes Bow a as, examin for examine, disciplin for discipline, legislativ 


for repose at night, or slept away the long inclement days, |, for legislative; and omits the same letter in the termina- 
when the hunter and his prey were alike driven by the | tion of all words like transferred, remarked, concurred, 


storm to seek the shelter of their coverts. At other times, 
they “roamed abroad, either engaged in hunting, or in 
making long journies of exploration; sleeping in the open 
air, and feeding upon the fruits of the forest and the flesh 
of wild animals, without bred or condiment. Between 
them and the Indians, there seems to have existed, from 
the beginning, a mutual dislike and distrust; and except 
when there happened to be a great superiority of numbers 
on one side, or a recent provocation, they rather avoided 
than sought each other. But they seldom met without 
shedding blood.”—Pages 121, 122. 


BackwoopsvEx.—‘* We read marvellous stories of the 
ferocity of western men. The name of Kentuckian is 
continually associated with the idea of fighting, dirking 
and gouging. ‘The people of whom we are now writing, 
do not deserve this character. They live together in 
great harmony, with little contention and less litigation. 
The backwoodsmen are a generous and placable race. 
They are bold and impetuous; and when differences do 
arise among them, they are more apt to give vent to their 
resentment at once, than to brood over their wrongs, or to 
seek legalredress. But this conduct is productive of har- 
mony; tor men are always more guarded in their deport- 
ment to each other, and more cautious of giving offence, 
when they know that the insult will be quickly felt, and 
instantly resented, than when the consequences of an of- 
fensive action are doubtful, and the retaliation distant. 
We have no evidence that the pioneers of Kentucky were 
quarrelsome or cruel; and an intimate acquaintance with 
the same race, ata later period, his led the writer to the 


conclusion, that they are a humane people; bold and da-| 


ring, when opposed to mary but amiable in their in- 
tercourse with each othe and with strangers, and habit- 
ually inclined to peace. Another generation has grown 
up, the sons of the pioneers, and the offspring of persons 
of wealth, many of whom have been suffered to reach the 


| &c.” 
a) 





Derinitions.——The Hartford Pearl defines the word 
|| Bonnet thus—-‘‘A kind of inverted coal-hod, in which 
‘ladies’ heads are carried.” Andthus the word Woman— 
'**A sign to hang dry-goods on.” 

The ladies are much indebted tothe editor of the Pearl; 
one at our side wonders of he could define sour grapes, 
‘and requests us to ask him how many evenings elapsed 
| between the last time he ‘received the mitten,” and the 
|inditing of the above definitions. We don’t know what 
‘she means; but feel bound to gratify her, nevertieless. 





WEALTH THE TEST OF GENTILITY.——-We find the follow- 
jing paragraph in a late number of the Baltimore Daily 
|Gazette. We place the concluding line or two in ilalics, 
}to make this text for a future sermon somewhat conspic- 
/ uous. 

**We copy, from the New Orleans Bee, some further de- 
‘tails of the disturbances occasioned in that city, by the 
accidental discovery of the cruelties exercised by a Ma- 
dame Lalaurie upon her slaves. We should infer from the 
‘estimated value of the property destroyed, and the des- 
icription of the furniture, that the woman was sufficiently 
wealthy to associate in the higher classes of society.” 








Rosrnson’s Hisrortcat Lecrures.—-The lecture in the 
|Mechanics’ Jostitute this evening, will be on the Greek 


i Empire; and on Wednesday evening next, on the Otto- 
manempire. ‘The public are respectfully invited to at- 


years of manhood with defective educations, and without || tend. 


having been trained to any regular employment, and 


among whom, as might be expected, are found idle, dissi- 
pated, and violent men—the gambler, the bully, and the 








Litrett’s Museum.—Contents of the number for May: 


duelist. The want of schools, the ease with which a live- || Review, from the Quarterly Review, of the Life of Rev. 
lihood was earned, and the rapidity with which fortunes ||George Crabbe, by his son; Sketches of Turkey; The 





tion have voted to recommence the erection of the Monu- 
ment on the 17th of June, and to complete it with all 
convenient dispatch. 


The ladies of New Haven, it is said, have pledged 
themselves neither to walk, dance, marry, or in any way 
hold communion with natives who use tobacco, either by 
chawing or smoking. 


Fverpacn, the eminent German Jurist, who was the 
patron of Casper Hauser and wrote his narrative, which 
was translated a short time since by Doct. Leiber and 
pulished in this city, lately died at Frankfort, it is suppos- 
ed from poison. 


The rumors of an interference by the Spanish troops in 
favor of Donna Maria in Portugal are daily gaining 
ground. 


Recent accounts from Napoli di Romania announce the 
death of the Greek Captain Coloctroni, in the prison in 
which he had been confined for several montlis, for having 
taken part with several other chiefs in a conspiracy against 
the government. 


The celebrated Road maker, McAdam, has been knight- 
ed by the king of England. 


Captain Ross has announced the speedy pubtication of 
his own ‘Narrative of Four Years’ Residence in the Polar 
Regions, by command of the King.” He disclaims all 
knoweledge of a spurious work on the same subject, pro- 
mised by some anonymous, unauthorised scribbler. The 
gallant navigator’s narrative is to be accompanied with 
twenty-seven engravings and charts, by the most eminent 
artists. 
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OOO 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Messrs. Harkness, Sawyer and Freelove, of this Town, 
(says the Mount Vernon Gazette of the 9th inst.) have at 
length got their Brick Machine, into successful operation, 
which we hazard little in saying is superior to any thing 
of the kind ever before invented. The gentlemen above 
named have for the last three years, spent much time and 
money, in making experiments and in maturing the plan 
of a Machine; and it gives us much pleasure to inform the 
public that their labors have been crowned with success. 
Strange as it may seem, they have succeeded in manufac- 
turing the very best quality of Brick from Dry Clay. And 
this too with machinery simple and durable, in its struc- 
ture. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the bricks which 
are cast inthe press. ‘They are in fact as smooth as plates 
of polished steel can make them.—A pressure of more 
than fifty tons, is given upon each brick: stiJl the Ma- 
chinery is so constructed that a good horse makes 20 of 
these heavy pressures in a minute. Mathematicians may 
at first stare at such an assertion—yet those who will in- 
spect the machinery, will see that the structure is such as 
to produce the above result. The brick have been sub- 
mitted to all the usal tests—(frost, water, and heat) and 
they are found to be a decidedly superior article to those 
made in the usual way.—Those who have examined what 
are called Stock Brick (which are made inthe large cities, 
and sell for double the usual price) inform us that the bricks 
made upon the above machine, are equal, if not superior 
to them. 


Hinnoo Surerstition.—The Hindoo sacred books de- 
clare, that the sight, the name, or the touch of the Gan- 
ges, takes away all sin, however henious—that thinking 
of the Ganges, when at a distance, is sufficient to remove 
the taint of sin—but the bathing in the Ganges has bles- 
sings in it, which no imagination can conceive. In one 
of these books it is said, ‘*He who thinks on Ganga, 
though he may be 800 miles distant from the river at the 
time, is delivered from all sin, and is entitled to heaven. 
At the hour of death, if a person think on Ganga he will 
obtain a place inthe heaven of Siva. If a person accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Shaster, be going to bathe in 
the Ganga, and dic on the road, he shall obtain the same 
benefit as though he had actually bathed. ‘There ave 
three millions five hundred thousand holy places belong- 
ing tothe Ganga—the person who looks at Ganga, or 
bathes in this river, will obtain all the fruit which arises 
from visiting all these three millions five hundred thou- 
sand holy places. By bathing in Ganga, accompanied 
with prayer, a person will remove at once the sins of 
thousands of births.” 


Sramen.—Fourteen places of public worship for sea- 
men have been appropriated along the Atlantic sea coast, 
viz:i—Portland, Salem, two at Boston, New London, New 
Bedford, Mystic Bridge, New York, two at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah and New Orleans. 
During the year past, new houses of worship for the ac- 
commodation of sailors have been finished and opened by 
the Port Society in Boston and in Savannah, through the 
bequest of Mr. Penfield. The foundation of another 
similar edifice has been laid in Philadelphia. 

In the year 1830, the Western Seamen’s Friend Society 
was formed, and Bethel operations were commenced at 
Oswego, Utica, Buffalo, Cleveland, Albany and Troy, some 
under the patronage of that Society, and some under local 
supervision. Some arrangements have been made during 
the past year for opening a Bethel Chapel at Cincinnati, 
but the commercial embarrassments of the country have 
been such as to delay the enterprize. ‘ 


American Manvuractures.—A great number of people 
congregated yesterday at Quincy Hall. to witness an ex- 
hibition of cloths which are to be sold to-day at that 
place by Coolidge and Haskell. The show was really 
beautiful and we have no hesitation in saying that such 
a handsome and valuable lot of cloths was never before 
exhibited at one time. The lot comprises over six hun- 
dred pieces, and in ordinary times of prosperity would 
sell for more than thirty thousand dollars. ‘The whole 
are from one factory at Northampton in this state, and 
comprise every variety of color. ‘The dealers in woollens 
say that it is a very superior and elegant lot of cloths, 
such a one as was never before exhibited, and well wor- 
thy the attention of the amateur as well as the dealer. 
—Bost. Cour. 


Capt. New, of brig Julia, at New York, from the Cape 
de Verds, informs, that H. B. M. ship Etna, boarded the 
Am. ship Rossannah [of Boston,] and forcibly took from 
‘er ty > seamen, in Feb, last, while lying at St, Jago. 

By a letter dated the 17th Feb. ult. we learn that Capt. 
Soni protested against it in the usual form—upon 
vis t lieutenant of the “‘Etna” challenged him to 

nt. On the A.nerican captain’s offering the terms on 

ich he would accept the oF namely, to fight 
across a table with pistols, the British officer declined. 


“ 





The commander of the Rosanna was presented with ® 
handsome silver set by his passengers, while lying in the 
said port, in testimony of their approval of his conduct 
during the voyage from Havana.—N. Y. Adv. 


The Madrid Revista Espagnola, of the 25th ultimo, 
states that in consequence of an attempt to assassinate 
the Commandant General of Murcia, that officer issued 
the following proclamation, dated March 19:— 

“The criminal attempt to assassinate me in my own 
house on the evening of the 17th, although not effected, 
calls for precautionary measures, consequently, if a simi- 
lar attempt be made on any of the authorities appointed 
by the Queen, or even against any person attached to her 
cause, I will immediately imprison 30 persons, taken 
from those most known for their enmity to the Govern- 
ment of her Majesty, and after summary trial, I will cause 
four of them to be shot, and the rest transported to the 
colonies, whatever their station in society may be.” 

(Signed) ‘‘Pepro Ramies.” 


Romantic Excursion.—A young lady of respectable 
connections in Portland, had probably been reading the 
novels of Scott, Bulwer, and Cooper, and perhaps Allan 
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Porsoxs.-—It may not be useless to mention the. best 
means of treating cases where medical aid cannot im- 
mediately be had. For arsenic, copious draughts of milk 
and water warm, with a small quantity of sugar, or chalk 
and water, and afterwards an emetic. For flake white 
which may be frequently taken by mistake, copious 
draughts of milk. For oralic acid, chalk and water, and 
afterwards an emetic. For verdigris, sugar and water, 
or syrup, until vomiting is caused. For gumboge, milk, 
with a grain of opium, at short intervals. For opium, (or 
laudanum) the stomach pump, or some strong emetic, and 
afterwards strong coffee. For nuz vomica, a strong emetic 
and purgative, and afterwards acid drinks. For white 
lead, sugar of lead, or litharge, an ounce of caster oil, with 
forty drops of laudanum, and a warm bath. For corro- 
sive sublimate, the white of eggsfreely taken. These are 
all simple remedies, and may be used where medical aid 
is not at hand, but the latter should always be procured 
when possible. 


A late London paper mentions the death of one Edward 


|| Stokes, a rich miser, who had-for a long time subsisted on 


the bones which he picked up in the streets. It had long 
been known that he had saved a large sum of money, part 





Ramsay’s beautiful comedy of the ‘Gentle Shepherd.” 
Be this as it may, she was determined to leave the narrow) 
limits of a dusty city, and try the pleasures of a country’ 
life. She clothed herself in men’s attire, ina fashionable | 
suit of broadcloth, took some change in her pocket, and 
started for the interior. She came to this village on foot, 
one day last week, a lad to all appearance from fourteen | 
to sixteen years of age. She stopped here a short time, | 
drank a glass of sweet wine and went on. Her father) 
came in the afternoon in pursuit of her; he overtook her} 
beyond Limerick, and conducted her back to Portland.—, 
Limerick (Me.) Recorder. 


Parers in New Yoru.—The N. Y. Sun gives a list of, 
all the daily papers in that city, and the amount of their; 
circulation. The whole numberis 15. Whole amount of | 
daily circulation 40,350,—the Courier and Enquirer circu- 
lates 4,500, Evening Post 3,000; Journal of Commerce , 
2,300; Standard 2,400; Democratic Chronicle 4,000; 
Evening Star 2,5000; American 1,600; Gazette 1,500; 
Daily Advertiser 1,400; Mercantile Advertiser 1,200; 
Commercial Advertiser 2,100; New York Transcript| 
2,000; Morning Star 2,000; The Man 1,400; The Sun| 
8,650. The last four are penny papers. 

American Tract Sociery.—From the 9th Annual’ 
Report, it appears, that three of the Society’s agents had | 
died during the past year—forty-six new publications had | 
been stereotyped, and 3,498,687 publications printed since 
the last annual report. No fewerthan 36,203,251 publi- 
cations had been printed by the Society since its forma- 
tion. About $35,000 had been received into the treasury 
by way of donations, and the whole amount expended, 
leaving nearly $1400 of outstanding debts. One hundred 
and fourteen new auxilaries had been recognized, making | 
a totalof 1108. 





Arronautic Expepition.—Mr. Mills, the young Bal- 
timorean, has made a second successful and splendid as-| 
cension in a balloon. His greatest elevation was two and| 
a quarter miles, and he not only encountered a severe) 
snow storm, but a tremendous gale of wind during his 
voyage among the clouds. He passed over the Chesa- 
peake bay, and was making preparations to land in Kent 
County, on the Eastern shore, having descended to with-| 
in about five hundred feet of the ground, when the peor 
loon was struck with a sudden gust from the East, and 
carried back to North point, a distance of fourteen miles, | 
in the space of seventeen minutes. He landed safely ou 
the farm of Mr. Goodwin, having been between the heav-| 
ens and the earth for three hours.—New York Courier 
and Enquirer. 


The New York Daily Advertiser relates the case of the} 
death of a child occasioned by a cat. A friend intimately | 
acquainted with the facts, (says the Daily Advertisér,)| 
and whose statement may be relied on, informs that a few | 
days since an infant only six months old, was killed by a} 
cat having sucked its blood from the nose of the child) 
while asleep in the cradle. The child was found with} 
the blood in its nose, warm but lifeless. The cat remain- 
ed in the cradle with its mouth and nose immersed in 
blood, and so gorged as to be unable to leave the place. 
A medical examination took place, and the result was, 
from the loss of blood by the child, and the great quantity 
found in the cat, which was killed, that the life of the 
child was taken by the cat. 


Tue Mormons.—A party of this deluded sect, passed 
through this village, a few days ago, on their way to In- 
diana. They were from Erie county Pennsylvania, and 
numbered about 200; they had about 20 two horses wa- 
gons in company, which presented quite an imposing ap- 


pearance. Each man carried a good rifle. We noticed 





of which he had placed in the bank. The dogs in the 
neighborhood of his hovel always barked and flew at him, 
because he was in the habit of taking their bones from 
them. He was found dead. His bones nearly protruded 
through the skin. A purse containing a considerable sum 
of money was found, as well’as a document, entitling the 
deceased to receive several hundred pounds, Bank Annu- 
ities, a receipt for $106, invested in the three per cents, 
137 sovereigns, a silver watch, and gold seals. 


Emicration.—The large ship Gentoo left the London 
docks in March for this city, with 400 passengers who in- 
tended settling in our back-woods.—They consist chiefly 
of agricultural laborers.—The passage-money paid by 
each was only 4/.—(less than $20.) The quays on both 
sides of the dock were crowded with the friends and rela- 
tions of the passengers, and the sight it is said, was very 
affecting.—Peabody’s Parlor Journal. 


The ship Tuscany which lately returned to Boston from 
Calcutta, to which port she made asuccessful voyage with 
a cargo of New England ice, is preparing for a second 
voyage with a similar cargo. Another ship is expected 
to sail for Bombay, also loaded with that commodity. — 
We expect to hear next that the Yankees have shipped 
an invoice of Nantucket fog for Italy, where we have lit- 
tle doubt it would sell weil. 


Hien Scuoon in Greece.—Nearly two thousand dol- 
lars have been collected by the friends of education in 
Greece, in Philadelphia and elsewhere to establish a 
High School in Athens, in connection with the Episcopal 
Mission in that country. It is proposed to establish also 
Village Schools, to be supported by distinct associations 
* this country, at an annual expense éach of eighty dol- 
ars. 


In a financial view of the present state of Great Britian 


|| published in the New Monthly Magazine, the population 


of the United Kingdom, amounting inthe aggregate to 24 
millions and a half, is divided into three classes, the rich, 
comprising 2,500,000, the middle class, 8,000,000, and the 
poor 14,000,000. The whole amount of taxes in 1832 was 
£50 000,000. of which the rich are estimated to have paid 
11,530,000, the middle class 25,440,000, and the poor 13,- 
030,000. 


Royat Famity or Denmarx.—The banishment of 


|| Prince Frederick, son of the Crown Prince, has been ex- 


plained. It appears that this young gentleman lifted his 
hands not only against his wife, but also against the King 
and Queen. Denmark is unfortunate for its family fracas. 
We believe there is no court in which intrigue is more 
rife. ‘The Prince is to be sent on his travels to Iceland. 











NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. ‘To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervet 
McCcse aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen. 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wil 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 

Cin. Jan. 1, 1834. 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dellars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub- 
ishers Letters, (except from Agents) must be rosT-Paip and addressed to 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 

street, in Johnston's Buildings, second story, Entrance on Fifth street 








but very few women in the company.—Bucyrus Journal. 


3rd door from the corner. 





